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The work presented herein was performed by the Kationat Center for Research 
In Vocational Education on behalf of the Consortia for the Development of 
Professional Materials for Vocational Education. Sponsors and members of 
the C^8br$:ium for 1985-86 included the fbllpwihg^ states and/or cooperating 
agen^iea; the Arkansas Department of Edu^^ Division of Vbeational and 

Technical Sducat ion; the Florida Department of Educationi^ Division of 
Vocational Education* and Florida International University; Massachusetts 
State Department of Education. Di^rision of Occupational Educatio n Ohio 
bepartiiieiit of Education. Division of Vocational and Career Education; and 
the Fi^miaylvania Department of Education. Bureau of Vocational, Education. 
The opinions expressed herein do not. however, necessarily reflect the 
position or policy of any of the spbhsbrs. and no bfficial ehdbrsement by 
ihim should be inferredi 
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FOFIEWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational education has long 
been recognized. Preservice and itiiseryice administrators at both the secondary 
and post secondary levels need, to be well prepared for the complex and unique 
skills r^uired to successfully direct vocational prograius. 

The effective training of local administrators has bee^n hampered by the 
limited availability of high*-quality competency-based materials specifically 
designed for the prepiratioii of vocational administrators. In response to this 
aeed* work began in 19?5» under U.S. Office of Education sponsorship^ to 
identify, the competencies impibrtant to successful administrators and to develop 
modttlarized-^train^g materi that would address the cmpetencies. This work 
continued in September of 1978 when seven states joined with the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Sducation to form the Consortium for the 
Development of Professional ^te rials for Vocational Education. These combined 
efforts resulted in the development, field testing, and publication of the 
initial twenty^hine modules and three supportive documents in the Competency-- 
Based Vocational Administrator Module Series. 

While these modules addressed all the competencies identified in the 
National Center's original research, the passing of time gave rise to new areas 
of need. Hence, since 1982-83, the Cotisortitim has each year selected specific 
areas of need and undertaken the development of additional products to meet 
these heeds. During 1985-86, the extensive use of hohdegreed teachers in 
vbcatibnal-techhical- education pro identified as an area of concern, 

which resulted in the development of this guide on the recruitment and 
inservice training of nondegreed teachers. 



Many persons participated in the conceptual izat ion of this guide. A 
technic^ advisory panel was: convened t a identify the issues and concerns that 
this guide should address. Members of this ccnnmittee included Naomi B 
Hbme_Ec6ncmic.6 Sujpervisbri^ Ohib Departmeht bf Career. and Vbcatibhal Education, 
Columbus; Carl Jones ^ Program M:mag» Arkansas Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Little Rock; Paul Kretzschmar, Assistant Principal, Miami 
Lakes Technical Education Center, Miami Lakes, Florida; Lawrence Latotir, 
Coordinator of Ocbtipatibnal EducatibhPrpgrams, West field State College, 
Westfield^i t%ssachusetts; ahd llibmais J. Walker, Assistant Prof essbr^ Department 
of Vbcatibhal Educatibhi Temple University, Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania. 



. Several persons contributed to the development of this guide on the 
recruitment and inservice training of nondegreed vocational teachers. Kathleen 
Kopp, Program Associate, assumed major responsibility fbr drafting the initial 
manuscript. Lois 6. Harrington, Program As«ipciate, assisted with preparation 
bf the initial manuscript and with its revision and preparation for 
publicatibh. 

Recognition also goes to the following persons who provided helpful field 
reviews of the document: Richard Adamsky, James Bishop, Naomi Blodgett, 
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Freeman Eads» Martin (^bmber» Carl Jones* Helen Lipscomb* Dominic Mohamed* and 
Jack Nichdls« 



Credit also goeis to Robert Norton* Consortium Program Directbri for 
providing prpgram leadership and content reviews of the guide; and Harr>' fJ. 
Drier. Associate Director of the Special Programs Division* for his 
administrative assistance. 

Appreciation is also extended to Robert Balthaser* Elaine Cadigan* 
Jacqueline Cullen* Helen Lipscomb* Dominic Mohamed* and Jack Nichols for their 
service as state representatives* state department liaisons* and field review 
coordinators. Last* but certainly not least* much credit is due Sheiiie 
Tremainc^ Consortium Program_Typist* for her patience and skill in processing 
the many words necessary to produce this guide« 



Robert E. Taylor _ 
Executive Director _ _ 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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iNTReDyetioN 



Tears ego i^_8 debate among levy they were being 

aakefl.tb-beip promote* o^cfa of the discussion centered around whether the levy 
was actually jastified~whether '*a±l those educational frills'' were needed. 
The debate was brought quickly to a close by a young math teacher. With facts 
and figures to support his view, he pointed out that the ovexwhelmihg majority 
of school funds go to pay teachers' salaries. Said this yotmg teacher* "Hbuld 
those of you who are unnecessaiy educational frills please raise your hands." 
Just sol 



In facti the primary edueational tool is not a facility, or a text, or a 
computer program. It is the teachijig staff. For public and private education 
to be effective* there must be teachers and those teachers must beeffective. 
Right how, howeveti state vbcatibnal education. directors natibiwide are con- 
cerned about recruitingandtraining. the needed- t^ fiow» for example* 
can the nation's schools traii the computer tectaxcians needed in today's world 
of _worfe if th^ cannot attract trained technicians away from the higher paying 
business/ industry jobs? And if they do find trained technicians who will 
teach, how do they ensure that they are well trained in the teaching skills 
required? ^is guide begins to answer such questions. 

In this guide, we will_lQok_at some of the factors present today that are 
causing the_hi^_lwel of concera about the r^^ and training of non- 
degreed vocational-technical instructors^ We will then review some strategies 
for conducting effective recruitfflent/training programs.: And finally, descrip- 
tions of training programs used iti- several states will_be featured.^ It is 

hoped that the discussion and model descriptions will give.ybus the vbcatibnal- 
technical administrator, a basis for designing a recruitment/training program 
that can effectively and efficiently meet your instructional staffing needs. 
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PART ONE 
tHE NEED 
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Chapter I 



USE OF NONDEGREEb TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION: 

ROOTS AND RESU LTfNG NEEDS 



Traditionally, some vocatibhal-techhical teachers—particularly those in 
secondary trade and industry iT_S_l) programs. and those at the two-year post- 
secondary level--have been hired to teach directly frcm business and industry; 
The numbers vary from state to state, but in Florida, for example, the Florida 
Office of Teacher Certification reports that less than a third of their vpca- 
tionai instructors enter the profession by ccflSipletihg a traditional uhdergraju- 
ate degree program. Because bf the heed for teachers who can provide specific 
technical training iji these programs* the people who fill theee teachlng posr- 
tibns are hired for their occupational expertise rathe^ their educational 

credentials,^ Tlypically^ these beginning te do not hold four-year degrees 

in education or in ai^ other subject area, although they may have had varying 
amounts of postsecondary education in an occupational or technical area. 



Most states require hbhdegreed teachers working at the_ secondary level to 
obtain teacher training ahdcertification withii a given period of time, ai- 
tb6ugb_traihing_and_certif icati vary greatly from state to state; 

In Massachusetts, for example, vocational teachers are not part of the state 
teacher certification system; th^ have their own separate approval system. 
In Ohio, a multilevel certification process is available. And most states 
encourage Ihcbmihg hbhdegreed vbc^ teachers to participate in a complete 

college prbgram and obtain a bachelor's degree^ 

- -- Only a few states require the nondegreed teacher workin;; at the post- 
secondary levei to obtain professional teacher educatibh. Ih F'lbrida. for 
example, the certification requirements for pbstsecbhdary teachers depend bh 
who the employer is. Vocatiohal educatibh teaching certificates are required 
bf instructors in pbstsecbhdary prbgrams administered by school districts but 
hbt ih those administered by a community cbl I ege*^ _Ot^ such as 

Arkansas, provide '•in-hbuse'' teacher trainin^^^ for nondegreed post- 

secondary teachers, leading to certification or approval. 

Although the hiring^, training, and certificatibh br approval bf hbhdegreed 
vocatioiial-'technical teachers has Ibhg traditibm certaih factors today are 
fbcusihg attehtibh bh this area. There is concern^ within and outside the pro- 
fession, abbut the quality of educatibh in our present society. 

- I£ we are indeed to succeed in raising the quality of education in the 
United Stat esi it is crucial that America's teachers be well prepared to carry 
out their responsibilities. Predicted teacher shbrtages and the so-called 

excellence movemeht bhly serve to underscore the critical heed fbrthe _ 

vbcatibhal-techhical cbmmuhitytb address this area bf cbncern. in a proactive 
way so that appropriate plans can bemade to ensure that vocational- technical 
teaching staff are available, now and in the future, in the quantities and with 
the skills needed. 
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Let's look at the factors — teacher shortages and the excellence movement — 
and the resulting needs in more depth* 

Teacher Shoirta^s 



Despite the fact that occupationally skilled people can gain access to the 
teaching profession without initially holding a bachelor's degree or »_ through 
^ergency certification prpceduresi without zaeeting regular certification re- 
quiremehtSa therearestill teacher shortages in some occupatio areas. In 
1983 » a national survey was conducted on the supply and demand for T & 1 teach- 
ers in secondary and postsecondary training programs.! The results of this 
(and other) surveys indicate a great need for teachers in the following occupa- 
tional areas throughout the United States: 

• Electronics 

• Ccmiputer sciences 

• Computer repair 

• Automated systems 

• Robotics 

• Electrical systems 

• Machinist trades 

• Transportation (including auto mechanics^ diesel mechanics* auto body) 

• Heating* cooling* and refrigeration 

• Welding 

• Pltimbihg 

• Most high-tech occupations 

• Occupationaily related math and science 

Although these findings reflect national needs and shiprtages* there is 
some regional variation in the specific occupations for which instructors are 
heeded. For instance^ in the Northeast * there i$ a great heed for teachers in 
the machihist tradesA^ Qh the other hand j vbcatibhal administrators, in parts 
of the Midwest report, that, there may soon be a.starpius of instructors in this 
occupatibnai area.^ Similarly, states in the Southeast report a shortage of 
instructors in the heating* cooling* and plumbing areas* but this shortage does 
not esist in some other parts of the country* 



Throughout the United States* however* there is a shortage of inf?tructbrs 
in highrtechholbgy areas. .In sbme states* .the heed. fbr ihstructbrs in. high- 
tech programs is so great that certificatibh requirements have been in 
order to help entice more high-tech professionals into the teaching profession. 



1* James P» Gr^enan* ""T & I Teachers Supply and Demand*" Industrial Education * 
73 (February 1984): 5-13. 
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In other cases » institutions have had to resort to elimiha; ing some programs— _ 
or cutting back on the number of students who can isihrpll_ih ihem~because there 
simply are hot enough qualified pisbple to teach the subject matteri 

---- No single factor is the cause of these shortages. A number of elements — 
each of which is difficult to address-^combine to create the total situation. 
Vocational-technical leaders have identified the fbilowihg factors as cohtrib- 
utiiig to current occupatidhal teacher shortages. 

High rate of teacher. tgrnbver * In some instances* educational institu- 
tions have_relatMely little diff hiring new vocational instructorsj 
the problem is that they cannot retain these teachers for a long-term period. 
Instructors may leave the prof*«5ion for one or more of the following reasons: 

• J>oa g hcmre/lo i l ^pay — Vocatibhal-techhical teachers generally receive 

lower salaries than their counterparts in busineasand Indus t^i School 
districts that are struggling financially -have an even greater problem 
ih_6fferihg competitive salaries to vocational inntructors. The pay~ 
differential probl^ is especiaiiy acute in high-lechnolo^ and union- 
ized occupations. Workers in these occupations getneraily receive much 
greater salaries and opportunities for advancement than they would as 
vocat ioiial teachers . 



Also» teachers must often commit additional working hours outside of 
classroom time to organizing iessphs» developing curriculunii grading 
assignments^ attending staff meetings» and participating ih.vocational 
student organization activities.. In addition^ some potential instruc- 
tors fearthati in a school situation* th^ would not be able to keep up 
with changing technology and thus would lose opportunities for future 
employment in the field. 



Inaaequate advancenent opporttmitieg— Although the situation may be 
changing* the vocational teacher typically has very few adyahcement 
opportunities other than the salary increments available through 
obtaihirig crecf t for years of service or staff development activities. 
Teachers have rarely received any further career incentives—such as 
increased responsibility i salary i and status—within the teaching occu- 
pation* .Instructors wanting to advance substantively in terms of salary 
and authority in the educational system usually have left the ciassrdom 
and moved into administrative positions. Currentiy* only a few states 
and educational institutions provide two or more merit-based pay and 
certification levels. Hence* instructors may feel that they are 
"trapped" and that the only way to gain advancement is to leave the 
teaching profession. 



• Diggatiflfac^io ii nxth t e achitig ^bhaitiotie — Factors that cphtribute tb 
teacher dissatisfactibn include (1) class overcrowding; 125 discipline 
prbbl^s with students; _ {3 J lack of administrative support; (4) hea^ 
teaching schedules due to teacher shortages and/or inadequate planning; 
15) poor or inadequate equipment; and (6) lack of input into decisions 
that are made about school policies* programs* and ciirricultam. 

• of prbfessioiiri. and atoral sapport during the first ^me-to— rwo-years 
of teachinst — In too many cases* new vocational teachers are hired and 
sent directly to the classroom with too little preparation for actual 
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teaching responsibilities. Incoming teachers need both school admihis* 
tratprs and other teachers to be available for prbfessibhai guidance and 
moral support. 

• T^chiftg - 4e not a I cmg^t era km ! — Some vpcatibhal ihstnictbrs have never 
intended fbr teaching to be a Ibh^term goal. Thejr may have. entered the 
prbfessibh because they wmted tO M occupation bj? teach^ 

i^g for a short time* or because they were not able to find employment 
in the occupation* or for a myriad of other personal and professional 
reasons* 

rate-of^ refel^aait m A large pbrtibn bf the current vpcatibhal teach-^ 
ihg fbrce is reaching retirement age. The majbrity bf the remaining vocational 
ihstructbrs will be retiring within 10 to 20 ye-srs. Presently* there are not 
enough younger people ceding into the teaching professi^?n to au^eht these 
losses. 



g^Qg twfellc iaage lsri^-voeat4<Ml-eaa€atioa^aad^pflr^l^it^g ^ All too often* 
vocational educatibn and teaching are viewed as :**lbw status'' endeavors. : ''l^bse 
whb can* db; thbse whb can' t* teach*" it is said. Status thus is a high^paid 
occupational positibh^'^not teaching^ Furtbermbrej^ whereas vocational educat 
classes are full of high**achieving_students» the i^th prevails that vocation 
education is a dumping ground for those students who can't succeed in any other 
educational environment. Such an image is not likely to attract throngs of 
prospective teachers into the profession. 

liacfc of job seciirity « Due to changing ehrbllmehts ihd bccupatiohal 

trendsi sbme prospective teachers fear that_ they may co^it much time* effort* 
andmon^ to gaining teaching_skiils and_ certification* only to discover that 
there may not be a place for them in a few years. 

CoBp e t ^cy taatfl . Many states now mandate that competency tests be admin- 
istered to prospect iye teachers in Order tb verify their occupational* pedagog- 
ical* and basic skills cbinpetehce. These tests can include bhe or mbre of the 
following cbmpbhehts: 

• A written examination to determine knowledge of technical information 

• Aperfbrmance test* administered with actual machines* tools* and 
mater isds* to determine technical skill level 

• Oral exams to determine overall trade knowledge as well as '^personal 
quai i f icat ions " 

• A variety bf basic skills tests to determine academic ability level* 
including math and communications 

• A written test tb determine pedagbgical knowledge 

In a number of statesi prospectrsre teachers are required to take these 

tests-^prior to or within one to two years of beginning employment. Usually* 
th^ must pay for the testing costs out of their own pockets* which ne» teach- 
ers can sometimes ill afford to do. People who have not taken tests in many 
years may be fearful and anxious about being tested. Th^ may also resent — by 
implication of being tested — that their occupational competence is in 
question. 
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CertiJiMt4M/appg0yai Yei|M,ga^t# , Prospective ybcatibhal teachers can 
be overwhelmed by the amount of work, time, and money that they must invest in 
order to gain and maintain their certification/ apprdvali^ The new employee, in 
business and industry either jgbes_ right to work 6r» at most^ c^pietes sdne on-- 
the-^jbb training at company esq^ehse an^ compai^ time* Ihe new nondegreed 
teacher, often at §^s/her own expense and on his/her own time, must complete a 
teacher education program and may need to work on other areas as well (e,g.. 
level of basic skills) in order to pass the required competency tests. The 
demands of meeting these requirements, in addition to those of adjusting to a 
career change and surviving the first year or two of teaching, can turn away 
potential instructors. 



Effect of the &cc^ience Mavewent 

The theme of excellence in edticatiph was brought to center stage when 
education secretary Terrel H. Belli bh _ Augu st 26 » 1981, announced the creation 
of the National Commission on_Excellehce in Education. The commission was 
charged with as SCT sing the education in the United States and of fer^ 
ing recommendations for its improvement. 



The commission's 1983 report. A^4fetib^ at Risk , identified, nbt excel- 
lence, but a headline-grabbing "rising tide of mediocrity" in the. natibn's 
schools. And. as a result, anbther educatibnal refbrm movement was underway. 
Dnce again we were. asking why Johnny and Jane can't read. This time we weren't 

Russians beating us into space, however. This time we were 
concerned about Japan's influence on our economy. The effect was the same, 
nonetheless. Once again, schools are targeted as the problem . . . and schools 
must be the answer. 

One of the primery targetis bf investigatibn by those concerned about 
excellence has. been teacher education^ including vocational teacher education. 
Over 20G refbm reports place emph on the teaclier and his/her preparation 
as the most critical element in achieving high-quality educational programs. 
In response to this identified need for better prepared teachers, numerous 
recommendations have been b^ feted by both the reformers and thbse responsible 
for the training and certif :.catibh of teachers. These recommendatibns fbcus 
oh the heed to better prepare degreed teachers through strategies such as the 
following: 

• Raising the standards set for entering teacher education programs 

• Making teacher educatibn an advanced degree (fifth-year) program, to be 
completed after the individual has a degree in an academic major 

• Requiring a one^year internship prior tb entering the profession fully 

• Requiring all teachers tb meet minimum basic skills standards 

• Requiring all teachers to be trained to accommodate students with 
special/exceptional heeds within their classes 

Clearly, when refbrmers andthe citizenry insist that degreed teachers be 
better. educated^ this places_aneveh_ greater burden on the nondegreed teacher. 
^? f^f'^^L^f ?^® '^^^ certification requirements resulting from the recommenda- 
tions associated with the excellence movement, however well intentioned. may 
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prove to be a barrier to the recruitment of new nondegreed vocational-technical 
teachers; 



The Resiilting Heeds 



ln_light of present and projected teacher shortages in some occupational 
areas, one clear need is to be certain that a thorough job is being done of 
identifying prospective nondegreed teachers—particularly those who are able 
and willing to meet the required certification/ approval sta^ This may 

simply mean ensuring that you* as a vocatiphal^techhical admihistratbr«^_make 
use of the full range of identification methods normally used. Or ItmGQr mean 
being fairly creative in establishing new identification methods to use. 

A second need is to be sure that effective recruitment methods are tised 
once prospective teachers have beeii identified. Finding prospective teachers 
is one thing; convincing them to consider teaching asaprbfessibn is_quite__ 
another Tou thus heed to ensure that you establish recruitment methods tha^ 
are 1^§^ tb_be successful— that make the teaching position sound attractive 
and worthwhile. At the same time, the methods must be fair to the prospective 
teacher; he or she mst have an accurate picture of what he or she is taking on 
in accepting the position. 

_ Finally, idehtii^ingi recruiting, and hiring hew teachers is only bhe part 

of the process of securing hw ihstructibhal staf f If ybu_ want to retain gbbd 

teachers,^ th^ must be adequately prepared t perfbrm well in the teaching 
role, fhus^ you need to devise and implement effective methods for providing 
new nondegreed instructors with the training and support required — not just to 
survive, but to flourish. 



Fbrtuhately, as you will discover ih the remainder bf this guides there 

are a wealth bf proven and emergihg methbds available to ybui^ Dhce ybu are 

familiar with a variety bf metbbdsiL ybu cah then picki chbbsei adbpti and adapt 
until you have a^stem fbr securing the well-trained occupational teachers you 
need in your particxdar situation and geographic area. 




PART TWO 

MiiTINO THE NEED 



Chapter li 



DEVELOP A RECRUITMENT PLAN 



Just as with other admini8trative_activltle8» recr^ efforts are more 

likely to be successful if ydtx H develop a plan—a pattern of organization 
and ccmmuhication hetween^l of the people and agencies involved in the pro- 
ceBs»_ Sood planning requires that you identify and gain support from a wide 
range of groups and individuals* such as the following: 

• Teachers in your school* college* or district 

• School or college support staff 

• Board of education or trustees 

• Advisory councils or committees 

• Local business and industry 

• Co-op and industry coordinators 

• State department of education 



^ese groups and individuals can not only help you in ways that you have 
already identified but may also offer additional resources and insights that 
will help meet your needs. 



In any plan that involves a niimber of people* it_is essential to keep the 
lines of _coDffluhicati6n_6pen. Participants need to coimnunicate with you and 
others during each phase of the process* including planning* implementation* 
and follow-up. As a leader* it is your responsibility tb_ maintain open lines 
of CQomunication* coordinate the efforts of everyone involved* and provide 
encouragement throughout the recruitment process. 

When first developing jrour recruitment plan* you will need to answer 
questions such as the following: 

• What are your short- and long-term staffing heeds? 

• Howwill you determine the likely individuals* agencies* and procedures 
that can help in identifying and locating prospective teachers? 

• What recruitment strategies will you use? 

• How will you establisb a budget for recruitment activities? 

• Who is responsible for the various aspects of the recruitment process 
(e.g.* support itaff* teachers* teacher educators* local and state 
administrators) ? 

• How will you schedule recruitment activities? 

• How will you present and sell the teaching occupation to prospective 
teachers? What incentives can you use? 
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• Wbo_i8„responsible for providing prospective instructors with training 
in teaching i^ills? 

• Wh£t teacher training strategies will you use? 

• How will you retain teachers once they are members of your staff? 

Developing a plan based oh answers to these questions will help you to 
organise your efforts more effect In additions it will help ensure that 

your resources _are used most efficxentijr — that you will get the best results 
from yourinvestment of time wad energy. The remaining chapters in this 
section address these planning questions in more detail. 
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Qhapter III 



ASSESS YOUR STAFFING NEEDS 



Before beginning to recruit hew teachers^ you need to sssessyoOT staffing 
needs. If an instructor from one of your higK-enrbllmjent prbgraiaS- i^ 
at the end of the school year*: obviously you have an immediate short-term 
staffing heed._ However* a number of factors that influence long-term staffing 
heeds should also be considered. 

- - -For_exMple* does local business or industry project a substahtial heed _ 
for diesei mechanics or computer technicians? Is the machihist trade dropping 
off or growing in your region? How Iphg will these mplbyment trend^^ 
Community surveys* your state bccupatibhal ihfbrmatioh cbbrdinating^ c^aittee 
<SOICC)* your advisory cpuhcil* and iembers of_Ibcal business and industry can 
help ybU identify the typM of training prbgraro a^^ that will be 

heeded in brder tb provide training that will meet projected empic^**nt heeds. 

'you also need to account for positions that will be created by the upcom- 
ing retirement of teachers in your ihstitutibh. How many instructors will be 
retiring in the next dhe tb five years? Five tb ten years? Will ybu need to 
find ihstrtictbrs whb cah teach precisely the same skills? Or. due to changes 
in the bccupatibh or changing employment trends^ will some of the current 
teacttihg pbsitibhs be phased but when instructors retire? Or will training ih 
their bccupational areas be blended with other areas? 

Finally, projected student ehrollments will affect the number bf_ teachers 
you need to hire. Natibhally. for example, it is predicted thatthe children 
of the bal^bbomers (the so-called baby bbbmlets) are abbut tb cause massive 
teacher shortages in the hatibh's schbblsA Locally, the presence of a new 
industry ih_^he cbmmuhity^can bri^ in new families and more children to edu- 
9??®* ^ ^ P?-^^ ^9?^?8 can have the reverse effect. Through your ihstitutibh' s 
data-gathering system, you need to be able to predict such ehrbllmeht patterns. 

Another aspect of assessing ybiir staffing heeds relates. hbt_ to numbers 
needed, but qtialificatibhs needed. Fbr example, training and certification 
reqtiiremehts will determine hbw and whb ybu_ recrtait in order to m staffing 
heeds. Are all _ teacher 6 „ in your institution required by state law to obtain 
certificatibnorvbcatibnaiapp^ If so. you will need to identify people 

who are willing and potentially able to go through the teacher traihihg and 
certif icatioa^approvai process. 

Are you required tb hire ihstructbrs whb are cert if icsdbefbre they Begin 
teaching? Or. can you emplby persbns who will bbtain teacher training and 
certificatibn while theyarewb^^ ap instructors? Does your state waive 
some certif icatibn requirements if there is a shortage of instructors in a 
given occupational area? 



The effect that the excellence movement is having on state and local 
curriculum requirements can also affect staffing needs. For example, in order 
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to integrate more basic skills itistiScti6n_into_the_v6cat±^ you 
would need teaebers-who a^ to teacfx basic skills subject matter. 

In responses will yotx try to hire nw people who are certified to teach in 
basic ^ills subject areas? Will you encourage occupational teachers on your 
staff to obtain training and certification for teaching basic skills? How many 
of these teachers are willing to ol)tain this training? 

Bear in mind j top, that employer's heeds aM expectat 
curriciilum«_ Lately there have a htmber of indications that empl^ers want 

and heed_ employees. who^ in addition to possessing entiy-level technical skills* 
also possess good basic idciiis* decision-making skills* probiem-solving skills, 
interpersonal skills s and skill in coping with char.ge. In response, you should 
ensure that the instructional staff you hire possess these same skills. 

: Hatiy ihstitutiohs also establish a list of other personal characteristics 
to look for when hiring new staff i -Tfiis-iist may include such qualities as 
flexibility*^ siMerlty.^ commitment, respect for authority, coopera- 

tiveness. enthusiasm, and creativity. When specifying such characteristics, 
however, you need to be realistic about whether ybti can identi^ the presence 
of these characteristics through the eistablished teacher selection process 
(e.g.. interviews* letters of reference, completed application forms). 
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lOENtfFY LiKEtY SOURCES FOR LOCATING PROSPECtlVE TEACHERS 



- - There are a number of sources that you can tap in order to locate prospec- 
tive teachers. Seme are direct sources^ in other words» groups of people from 
whom you could recruit prospective teachers. Others are indirect sources-^ 

groups* iiidividualsr and institutions that can point you toward poiential 

teacher recruits. Some are business and industry sources ;_ma^ administrators 
report that business and ijidustxy are still the be andiargest source of 
nbhdegreed_v6catibhal--tecbhical teachers^ Mmbst 56 percent of all nondegreed 
instruct ors^have been recrait^ Sources other than business 

and industry sfaotdd also be tapped, however. 'Ihe following are some of the 
many sources you should consider tapping. 

Jygjaegfl aad^jategt^ . Effective vocational adfiiinistratbrs snaihtain a. 
good deal of direct contact with representatives of local business and indus- 
tryr often through participation in servi^ civic organizations. 

Through stxcfa contacts* you may be able to identify prospective teachers. 

One caution often mentioned in regard to recruiting teachers from busi- 
ness and industry, however, is that ypti must hot be guilty of thievery. _ If you 
somehow lure aw^ a firm's most valued emplbyee, you will not be regarded as a 
friendt Batherr thrbugh.your pb ^d indtxstry* you 

need tb fc§^P abreast bf good people who could teach part-time, or who are re- 
tiring, or who interviewed but were not hired because there wasn' t an opening, 
and so on. 

Indiistty-^iMmtiop and ccrop: cooraiiiatbre . Hany schools and colleges have 
staff witbrespbnsibility for linking regularly with business and industry. 
Cbbrdinatbrs b£ cbbperative educatibh programs and industty^education coordina- 
tors are two examples. 

Because these coordinators frequently me^ people in local i 

business and ihdusti^* th^ would be in a good pbsitibh to helpyou identify 
prospective teachers* Bearihmihdihbweveri that_ although cbbrdinatbrs can 
provide you with a wide range, bf cbntactSd it is impbrr^t- that they ac^^ as 
linkers between ybu-^and recruits rath si active recruiters. They can 

provide you with names of persons that they recommend and you can independently 
contact these people. Because it is vital that coordinators maintain good will 
between the school and local business, business executives should hot feel that 
these educational representatives have a hidden agenda for stealing away their 
best employees. 

- S^f-Mployed technicri. profeeBiopaig i Seif-aiployed technical prof es- 
sionais may find teaching an attractive career alternative that provides a 
steady income, reduced working hours, and summers off. Some may simply want, 
to try out a possible career change and choose tb try pact-time teaching while 
runnixig their own busiheisses. Others may feel that by sharing their skills 
and knowledge with others, they have an bpporttxhity to share their success. 



-- -hoal daifccr of cc—erce i Members of these associatiotis uitlaliy employ 
woilcers in many occupational areas i Members are often committed, to community 
service and. thorough their own firms or throu^ contacts with others in the 
community* may be able to help you locate prospective teachers. 

Rleiaicme MjMstdiry y^lw wgei ^_ The cd^ercia^ listingg in your local 
telephbne_book provide a ready-made reference to businesses that emplc^ people 
in occupations for which you need vocational teachers; 

Tra d e a nd techni cml Meoc4ati0ii8 and tai w You can identify trade __ 
associations and unions^ whose ambers work in occupations for which you need 
vocational teachers. Through these brganizationsi you may be able to contapt 
regional* statlft and national members. 

_ - Yeaaers 3g YOT^ imtitttti Vocational administrators find that 
instructors in their own institution are a good resource for identifying pro- 
spective teachers. Through professional and social cohtactSi they oftenRnow 
other occupationaily experienced people who may. be interested in_ a teaching 
jpareer and whom th^ would recommend. as teachers. In a^^ 

teachers it your school or colle^ are in a good position to present and sell 
a teaching career because th^ can provide firsthand information to prospec- 
tive recruits. 

Jtet^iae^ttd^ siib a tit cte^teaiters * Part-time and substitute, instructors 
are another likely source of full-timei permanent, teachers •^^ T^ 
may.be employed in yburbim school o^ colieg^^ in the 

region or state* .Sme of these^ have begun teaching on only a 

s^stitute or part-time basis because of other obligations. With the passage 
of time^ their responsibilities may have changed, and th^ mi^t how be inter^ 
ested in becoming permanent and/or full-time teachers. 

Th^e instructors are often particularly desirable because, they have 
already proven to be good teacheris. If they are currently employed in your 
own ihstitutibht you have the added advantage of having established a good 
wptkihg relationship. 



Par^time and sidi)stitute staff members may. however, not meet all the _ 
qualifications needed for full-time teaching. In that case, you might .consider 
approaching them about obtaining the additional traihihg required. They m^ be 
quite willing to secure this training in order to obtain a fia.i-time teaching 
pbsitibh. 

- "Sprplgg* ingtructOCT i Due to changes in techtioio^. employment trends^ 
and student enrollmentsi some vocational-technical prpgrims are phased but and 
those teaching positions are eiiminated. Iliese "surplus" teachers.may be more 
than willing to gain the additional technical or. academic. skills necessary to 
be certified to teach in bther areasf or. which.ybu are seeking in fact, 

some may already have foresight to have obtained most of the needed 

skills and have complied with certification requirements. 

Yo c at toiwi -te cl^cai jjatrrotoga lew t^m . Instructional staff 

members at other institutions may be ready for a change in their teaching 
situation and the age-group of learners with whom they are working. For 
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instance, a techhicil instructor at a local coinmuhity college may have dis- 
CGveredi through community involvement, that he or she ehjc^s working with 
eaolescents.ltis teacher might welcome the bpEprtunity to work in a secon- 
dary vocational school. And vice versa; there may _be secondary instructors 
who have found, jperhaps through teaching evening courses, that they prefer to 
work with adults. 

. ^When identifying potenti^ instructors who are already enployed by another 
institutiong you need to be very careful that you are not accused, rightly or 
wrongly, of raiding someone else's staff, It'sone thing to publicize an 
opening widely, but quite another to actively recruit personnel from another 
institution if the recruitee has hot made the first contact. 



- teaaeaic ieMSer«> If changing curriculisa requirements mandate that you 
integrate_basic skills instruction into the vocational program* one. option is 
to team English, math, and science instructors with vocatibnalinstructors. 
^us. you want^u consider recruiting academic teachers from area schools. 
By hiring th#se teachers, you have the distinct advantage of gaining a teacher 
who is experienced* already certified* and who can help you meet new curriculum 
requirements. 



— ^ State and tocaL^w H ra tiTOal ediic atl^m^^ coahcils r^^n^r^r^^r 
adviaory cuiillm!ij> Because of their contacts with the business cdiSunity. 
advisory council and cbinmittee members can be a great help in identifying and 
recommending prospective teachers* . Advisory group meEibers can also help spread 
the word among the business community about vocational staffing opportunities. 
Some vocational administrators report that after requesting recruitment help 
from advisory groups, they discovered council and commit teis members who wanted 
to pursue a vocational teaching career. 

Again,: there may be some instances in which advisory group members are 
concerned abb CTployees to the schools. Most members, 

hwwer*^ will welcome the opportunity to help recruit teachers who can provide 
higfi-quality vocationai-tech^^ training for those individuals^-students—who 
will constitute their prospective employees in the future. 



^ata^da p artaeat a of edtt cati<m > Staff in your state department of educa- 
tion may be able tbidentify prospective teachers through a ntmber of avenues, 
including rosters bf pertr time and subst;!:tu^ names of teachers who 

are_relbcatihgi files of applicants, and contacts in the business and industry 
community*. It _ is important that you notify the state department of available 
teaching positions so that they can help you meet staffing needs. _ In 
Pennsylvania, for example, the department of educatibn maintains a statewide 
listing of prospective teachers^ along with a placement system that helps match 
qualified personnel with teaching positions. 



-- In addition* you should communicate with departmexitr. of educatibn in other 
statesT-- they may have a surplus of teachers in your area of need. _Fcr_examplei 
one state may have a shortage of ypcatiohal instructors and trained workers in 
marine maintenance occupations, while another state may have recently phased 
out programis in this occupational area^ Ihrbugh communication with other state 
dejpartmehts, the first state m^ secure the instructors they need — and the 
instructors in the second state may secure the teaching positions they need. 
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Ncwrs^w hlicaticmg and I teoadcae t- n e gs re port s » Keep abreast bf_lbcali_ 
sta^e, and national news. Information about biisineisises that are c or are 

l^uig off workers in specific trades or occupation^ to potential 

teichirs. You can then contact the business or ooiployffient offices of these 
cbmpaniM to p^Iicize OTaiiab teaching positions and identify individuals 
who may be interested in teaching. In sc^e instances, ybti may heed to work 
through locai unions to identify and recruit workers who have been laidijff. 
Diplomacy in this situation is again important— despite the fact that m^bers 
are uhempl<^ed» some unions may be wary of losing participating, dues-paying 
mejQ[ibers to a hbhuhibh profession. 

- ---- Ariigj forces >„ members of the amed forces have technical or occupa- 

tional knowledge and skills that are needed in vocational training programs. 
^??®» i^^^^^y® completed their tours of duty or retired (or are about tb3* also 
have experience in training others. The military services have an established 
reputation for providing effective technical training prbgrMSi_and_ybu_may_ 
find instructors who already have extensive instructional. training and experi- 
ence. Sample 1 provides a listing of armed^fbrces-related brgmiizations and 
addresses and phone numbers atwhich they may be contacted. Some of these 
organi^atibns-bffer job placement services to their members, and some may be 
willing to place notices of position openings in their publications. 

Re tirid work e rs . Retirees can bring a wealth bf_ technical and occupa- 
tional experience to y bur vbcatiohal programs. Hmy of these prospective 
teacbers^may feel that i through tM can contribute something of 

their experience to society. Because th^ are retired and because those with 
families have already met many or most of the time and financial demandis of 
raising a family, retirees may also be more flexible about the hours that they 
teach — part-time, full-time. days, or evenings. 

-----In addition^ retired people may not find tow instructors' salaries to be a 
deterrent- to entering the profession if they are receiving a steady ihcbme from 
a-retirement plan* However, depending on the changes that have occurred within 
the occupational area, some retirees may need to bring their technical skills 
up-to-date through a skills updating program offered through your institution 
and/or local industry. 



Vocatibiiali tecSnical» or apprCTticeiSIp prb^rai ajuiml * Alumni from your 

program who have_ gained the necessary experience may be interested 

in returning to your program as teachers. Alumni often have good memories of 
the program, have a good understanding of your institutibh' s missibh. are com- 
fbrtabie iii the school setting, and feel that they hava gaihed_much_from_it. 
In turn, they may wish tb cbhtributetheir own abilities and experience to 
helpingcurrent students*. Alsoi alumnimay have developed good relationships 
witE^ther faculty members as students and. thus, have a built-in support 
system for their first years of teaching. 

Uro-^ea r iK>ete ec0Baary acboar services » Hirbugh these placement 

services, ybu may locate or contact adults who have returned to school for 
tecbnical or academic skills updatingi but who also have the necessary occupa- 
tional e^erience to becOTe vocational teachers. You may also identify adults 
who have returned to school in order to explore new career options. Th^ may 
never have been aware of vocational teaching as an option that not only is 
suited to. but requires their occupational experience. By encouraging school 
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SAMPLE t 



ARMEO-FORCES-RitATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Air Force Assbeiatibn 


Naval Enlisted Reierve Association 


1501 Lee Higbway . 


6703 Farragut Avenue 


Arlington. VA 22209*-It98 


Falls Church. VA 22042 


(703) 2A7-5SO0 


(703) 534-1329 


Air Force Sergeants Association 


Naval Legion of the United States 


P,0* Box 31050 


2300 Wilson Boulevard 


tenpleiHilis.iHD 20748 


P.O. Box 400 


(301) 899-3500 


Arlington. VA 22210 


: _.: : : : 
The American Legion - 


Naval-Reserve Association 


700 N* Pennsylvania Street 


1619 King Street 


Indianapolis* IN 46204 


Alexandria^ VA 22314 


(317) 635-8411 


(703) 548-5800 


Anericaa Military Retirees Association 


Non; Coqmiissioned. Of f icers Association 


69 Clinton Street 


of the United Statea of America 


Plattaburgh. N7 12901 


P.O. Box 33610 


(518) 563-9479 


San Antonio. TX 78233 




(512) 653-6161 


^^^^^ah Veterans of WW XI » 




^ Korea. : and Vietnam (AMVETS) 


Reserve Of ficersiAssociation 


4647 Forbei Boulevard 


cf jthe United States 


kanham* MD 20706 


One Constitution Avenue. NE 


(^301) 459-9600 


Washington. DC 20002-5624 


11 . :: . . . : . 


(202) 479-2200 


The Arny Sergeants Association 




P*b. Box 34930 


Retired Association for the 


Waabington. 20034 


L Uniformed. Services 




P.O. Bdk 120692 


Disabled American Veterans 


Nashville. TN 37212 


3725 Alexandria Pike i 


'- - 


Colid Springs. Kt 41076 


Retired Axmed Forces Association 


(606) 441-7300 


135 GarfieldzAventieii 




New London. CT 06320 


Fleet Reserve Associat ion 




1303 New Kaapehire_Avenue» NW 


Retired Enlisted Association 


Washington. DC 20036 


1599 Dayton Street 


(202) 785-2768 


Aurora. CO 80010 




(303) 364-8737 


narxne v^oxps uvBgue 




956 N. Monroe Street 


Retired : Officers ' Association 


Arlington. 7Ai 22201 


201 North Washington Street 


(703) 524-1137 


Alexandria. VA 22314 




(703) 549-2311 


Marine Corps Reaerve 


:: :: _ _ _ _ _ 


Officer's Assdciatioh 


U.S. Army Warrant Officers Association 




P 0 2040 


Alexandria; VA 22314 


Reston.iVA: 22090 


(703) 548-7607 


(703) 629-3986 


National Association 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of 


for Uniformed Services 


the United States 


5535 Hempstead Way 


200 Maryland Avenue, : NE 15459 


P.O. Box 1406 : J 


Washington. DC 20002 


Springfield. VA 22151 




(703) 750-1342 




National Guard Association of the U.S. 




One Massachusetts Avenue* NW 




Waihington. DC 20001 




(202) 789-0031 
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placement servicee and counselors to promote t&xs career option* yott may dis- 
cover a rich source of potential teac&ers. 

State cBrf.oromt md ocewitiitti^-g^ittil4t«i^-sel^ These agencies 

usually have coordinated, statewide listings of people with experience in a 
wide range of occupations who currently are seeking nc^ jobs. The purpose of 
these services is to lixik prbspective employers with these clients. Because 
these agencies often &eep_ detailed records of each client's occupational expe- 
rience and specialized i^iiis, they may be able to provide excellent refer- 
ences. The services provided these agencies are free of charge. 

Pri'vate^^rolgmmt-^mc4efl» Some private emplc^eht agencies specialize 
in serving clients who have skills and experience in specific occupational, 
areas (e.g., computer sciehceSi business and_ office financed Others serve a 
wide range of clients frbm a variety of occupational backgrotmds. in either 
case, they m^ be able to provide contacts with skilled and experienced people 
who are currently ready to make a career change. 



Some agencies charge fees to employers who locate hew emplcyees through 
their servicesj others may charge fees to the job seeker. You may feel that 
the fees for this service cbhstitute a disadvantage^ but in the lohg run* this 
cost may in fact be less than the cost of .^understaffed program. Under- 
staff ed .programs can lead^t^ fees due to over- 
crowding or cancellation of classes, higher costs for substitute teacher 
salaries* and so on. 

T&acter-edacariott pTOgraiiii at cbliegeit and imivergities M Host, college/ 
university- teacher education prbgramsbf fer_ job placement assistance in some 
form* _ 56is m^_ involve simply posting the position mmouncements th^ receive 
on a specified bulletin board or noticing particular students of positions 
related to their specific employment preferences. Or the teacher education 
program may operate a full-fledged and active job placement service. Maintain- 
ing contacts with vbcatibhal teacher education programs and keeping them in- 
fptmed about your programs and abreast of available positions is thus to your 
advantage. 

- General teacher education programs can also be a good source of prospec- 
tive instructors if your primary need is for instructors who can teach the 
basic skills (math» communicationa science) portions of an integrated academic/ 
occupational curriculum. 



- Stgamta in your vbcatiOTal prb««ii « Studehts curre^ enrolled in your 
institution are a good source of fixture vocational instructors. In programs 
typically taught by degreed teachers (e.g., agriculture), students are encour^ 
aged to consider teaching as a_career. But this is not as often the case in 
"^hondegreed" programs such as T & I. However, if you provide these students 
with ihfbrmatibh abbut vbcatibtial teaching how-^hat is involved* the benefits, 
and the heed for teachers--8bme may indeed elect to teach after they have 
gained the necessary occupational escperiehce. 
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Chapter V 



SELECT APPROPR jATE RECRUITMENT STRATEGIES 



Many administrators report that their recrixitmeht efforts work best when 
thiy use a variety of strat'sgsies rather than any single approach to obtain new 
vocational teachens. The J! oil owing are some of the strategies that vocational 
administrators have used ^successfully in recruiting prospective teachers, 

Wog4 of lftmtii/PCTB0Bal-Gi»ta^ 

Time and again* the results of surveys oh teacher recruitment show that 
word of mouth ahdpersohalcontactrate as the primary factors in successful 
recruitments Generally speaking* recruits who are contacted personally have a 
more positive impression of the teaching profession* what it offers* and what 
they can bring to it. 



By word of mouth* we mean that when you have good vbcatibhal programs; 
satisfied students* staff* and alumni; and well-established links with local 
people in business* industry* and the_c6mmuhityiy<^ a naturalnetworkfor 

ispreading the word* If you need, instructors* the mi^bers of this txetwork can 
^§ ^^^§^^^^1^ reaching the right people and* because th^ are supporters 

of your institution* they can often be very convincing in their recruitment 
efforts. In fact* the friend or colleague of a prospective teacher may have 
greater credibility and influence than staff from your ihstittitibh. 



By personal contact* we mean that ybumnst see interested. potential teach- 
ers personally^ maintain contact by teleph6ne__or personal letter* and have a 
genuine personal interest tette It is 

equally important to maintain and reinforce these contacts at every stage of 
the recruitment process — for instance* telephoning or writing letters to candi- 
dates in order to inform them of their status in the hiring process* providing 
more information about the profession* and in similar ways simply reinforcing 
the link between your institution and the prb/^pective teacher. 

And again* you can make the most of this strategy by maintaining close 
contacts with members of the business and educational community and asking them 
to become involved in the recruitment process* too. You can arrange personal 
contact with a larger number bf individuals by hot relying solely bh your own 
admihist rat ive staff • Faculty members* business ahdihdustry coordinators* 
advisory councils mmbers*_an^ friends of the school er college may be 

glad to contact prospective teachers initially and to offer that needed 
personal touch. 

Don't underestimate the power of these techniques because they seem fairly 
simple. Wbrd of mbuth and personal contact consistently prove to be a central 
factor in successful recruitment. 
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Brodmres and Kierg 



Tou can also make initial contact with a wide range_of_potehtial_ teacher 
thrduj^ brdciiures* fliers* or other printed materials. Frbfessibnal-lboklng* 
ihfbnaative_ brochures can be develbped and produced relatively quickly and 
inexpensively. Sample 2 is an example of a flier used to recruit military 
retirees. 

The foiiowing guidelines can help you develop effective printed materials 
that can attract potential teachers to the profession: 

• Outline thi heed fbrvbcatibhalinstruc ahdcite the specific 
occupational areas_f or wh they are needed^ Present this not only as 

f^**?®^!^.^**?^®? ?* 9PP9^??^5?y_??^_P®9Pl? 9^^^P®?io'^ expertise to 

be a part of the solution to the teacher shortage problsn^ 

• Briefly discuss the nature of the teaching prof essibhi^ the rewardsi and 
the_ challenges a Outline the vocation^ ^9^9^9^i^BifPf9if^9z^^^^^^ 
responsibilities so that the reader can have a clearer picture of 
exactly what he or she might do in the role of vocational teacher. 

• Provide information about. the institution and the vocation^ program. 
I^iude data on who the program serves, the general skills that are 
included in the curriculum* and the length of the program. 

• Provide, ihfbmatioh about ihservice teacher training and other support 
^^F^^^^f provided to new teachers. If* for example* the hours and 
location of the teacher training program are convenient (e.g.* every 
other Saturday* at the local community college)* be sure to cite that 
fact — and any other selling points. 

• Provide information about state certification/ approval requirements and 
the training that is provided to help new teachers obtain certification. 
It is important tb be direct and hbhest abbut this. Prospective teach-, 
ers heed tb knew that these requirements exist. It is equally important 
that they know about the help they will receive in meeting certification 
requxr^ents. 

• Listsburces that ihterested recruits should contact fbradditibnal 
information--including who or what institution to contact (an indi- 
vidual's nas^ is preferabie^r (2) „ the address* and (3) at least one 
telephone number. An 800 ntsnber may provide prospective teachers who 
live outside of your immediate area with the extra incehtive tb pursue 
this opportunity. In addition* ybu may want to consider incbrporating a 
tear-off form iii your flier or brochure €or requesting furthet 

ihf ormatibn. 

• Use simple* direct* and positive language. The text should be _e^ tb 

read and should use positive terns to discuss the heed forteachersi 

teaching respbhsibilities* and required training (e.^ ''As a vocational 
ihstractbr* ybuhaveah bppb^ be ah active part of the solution 

to current educatibhai and get a college degree 

through our inservice teac^ier training program"). Avoid usin^ sexist 
language in the brochure~\he profession is open to eveiryone who is 
qualified. You may want to include short autobiographies or personal 
success stories of vocational teachers whb have made the transition from 
the occupational world of work to the teaching profession. 
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SAMPLE 2 



RECRUITMENT FLIER 



APARmUSTINQOF 
VOCATiONAi. AREAS 
THAT CAN Use YOUR 
EXPERIENCE: 

• AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 

• AUTO MECHANICS 

• BUSINESS MACHINE REPAIR 



• CARPENTRY 



• DENTAL TECHNICIAN 



• DIESEL MECHANICS 

• ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY 

• COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

• FOODSERVICE 

• REDICAL TECHNOLOGY 

• OPTICS 



• POLICE SCIENCE 

• RADIO AND TV REPAIR 



VOCATIONAL 
EbUCATiON 
TEACHINO: 




• REFRIGERATION AND AIR 
CONDITIONING 



A SECOND CAREER 
FOR THE jyilUTARY 
RETIREE 



• WELDING 
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DID YOU KNOW 

... that wiih your occupalionaj experience 
you m teach in some vbcatiohal educailon 
programs wiihoot a college decree? Most 
slates require teacher candidaia to have 
five to seven yean of occupatiorwl exper 
ierice in a vbcational subject area. Some 
stales also iiiay reijiiire that you pass a com- 
petency test, complete some coursework, 
or woric toward a degree, if you do not have 
one. 

... that many slates will give you credit for 
your years in military service in determining 
pay and other benefits? 

: . : that state teacher retirement syslems 
will provide you with a second retirement 
.^cdme so you can enjoy your second retire- 
ment to Che fullest? 



WHAT ABOUT CERTIFICATION? 

Most stales grant provisional certifi- 
caies tfiai allow you to teach at full pay 
while fulfilling teacher certification require 
mentt 



HOW MUCH WILL YOU MAKE? 

teacher uliries differ greatly depend 
ihg on your experience, academic background, 
and geographic location. Theipecific idtooi 
disirict is the best sourn for this information. 



WHAT DOES THE FUTURE LOOK 
LlkiFOR 
VOCATIONAL tEACHERS? 

School eiirbllmehts are begirihirig to in- 
crease and teacher demand is rising. A need 
lor a million new teachers by 1990 Is pro 
jected, with many of these in vocational 
areas. 



HOW 00 YOU FIND OUT WHAT 18 
AVAILABLE AND WHERE? 

Each school district is resporvible for 
its own hiring. You should contact the 
school districts in ihe are» you are coraid 
ering for your next residerice to inquire 
about the spKific procedures for applying. 
Or you rnay contact the state director of 
vocaiional education for inhrroatlon on 
openings and certification requirements wi'h 
in the state. 

jf you need help in locating the state 
director of vocational educailbh, contact ihe 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, Program Information Office, 
j96d Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 
432191D90, (6)4) 486 3655 or Toll Free 
iaob) 84B 48is within the continental U.S. 
(except Ohio). 
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• Use a readable, clear format. The overall brochure should be attrfc-, _ 
tive; the type, easy to read; and the format^ isasy to follow. Sections 
with information about different factors (the iieed_ for teacher Si^ teacfr- 

ing: responsibilities^ certificatibm etc should be clearly high- 

lighted* Some admihistrators-recommend using professionally, designed 
brochures to assure the highest-^ production. Others find that 

they can develop effective brochures inrhouse if they have staff mem- 
bers who have a good eye for design. 

Yqla may be able to obtain funding and technical assistance for develop- _ 
ing and dissemihatihg brochures and fliers from ybur_ state department of educa- 
tioha businesses that are aware of the need for teachers and that support your 

9^ 1^?? colleges ^d universities that are involved in vocational 
teacher trainingi_ Or, you may also want to consider a joint venture with other 
schools, colleges, or districts to develop printed materials that all your 
institutions can use for recruitment. 

Printed materials can be disseminated to a wi^e range of individuals and 
ihstitutlons through a variety of channels. You can disseminate brochures or 
pamphlets in one or more of the fbllbwihg ways: 



• Enclose them with letters to potential teachers 

• Distribute_ them to professional societies^ unions^ and chambers of 
commerce at meetings or via the mail 

• Mail them to college a«id university placement offices and to business 
and industry personnel offices 

• Hail them statewide to school and college counselors 

• Distribute them through state employment and vocational rehabilitation 
services 

• Mail them to altmni from yptir institution wUb have had enough time to 
gain the necessary occupational experience 

• Distribute them through your own and other state departments of 
r^ducation 

• Distribute them through the public libraries^ which usually provide 
community information resource centers or bulletin boards 

• Mail them to part-time and stSstitute teachers in your own school or 
college and throughout the state 

• Distribute them at job fairs and vocational education Booths at state 
and county fairs 



_ Y6u_ can advertise available. teaching positiohs ih a variety of publica- 
tionsi including newspapers, trade j burnals, and magazines. Ma^ administra- 
tors stress that the key to effective print advertising is to target the group 
of people that you want to reach. Vocational administrators have found that 
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th^ have received a low return on their advertising efforts when their audi- 
ence was too general (e.g.» brief classified ads in the local newspaper) or 
when the audience was inappropriate (e.jg.^ readers of the Chronicle of Higher 
Education ) . 

-- Therefore »y6u^ identify i^o you want to reach and what 

types of print advertising are most likely to reach that target group. For 
example, if you are seeking a home economics instructor, you might place ah 
advertisement announcing the teaching position in the home/lifestyles section 
of the local newspaper. Or, you might place the same kind of advertis^ent in 
the sports, car^ or busihess ihf bxmt ion section of th newspaper, depending 
oh the type of ihstTOCtor that you need and the sections of the paper typically 
read By persons with those occupational interests. 

Don't confine your advertising to local newspapers either.. Advertise in 
regional or national pccupationally priehted magazihesi journals^ and news- 
letters. If you are lopkihg for retirees, advertise in magazihes targeted to 
an audience of sehibr citizehs. 

And, consider advertising in newspapers in areas of the state or country 
that have high concentrations of potential teachers. For ihstahce, if military 
retirees are one of your targeted groups, you may want to advertise ihregiohs 
such as San Diego, the Virginia Tidewater area, and many parts of Texas ahd 
Florida. Or, if you need machinist trade instructors, try advertising in 
newspapers in regions that are experiencing a decliiie in machinist trade 
employment. 



You could also contact national, state, and local equity Prgahizatibhs 
(e.g.,^ the KAACP and NOW) and advertise in their newsletters. Not only can 
you reach a hroad national audience through these organizations, but you may 
be able to help meet the heed for mihority and non-seac-traditiohal role models 
in vocational educatibh. 

-- No matter where you ad^ who your targeted audience is, provide 

enough information to give the reader a general outline of the basic respohsi- 
biiitiesi requiraients, and support services related to the jppsitiph. Your 
response rate will be higher if readers can idehtify the skills ahd khowl edge 
that they can bring to the job and if they can at least begin to picture th^- 
selves performing ih this position. 



Position AmcmnccaetttB 

Position announcements are very much like brochures ih_ that you cah pro- 
vide a wide range of people with, ihfbmatibh about vocatiohal teaching posi- 
tiohs. These ahhouhc^ehts differ from brochu^ in that they describe the 
details of ihdividual teaching positib^^^^^ are avaiiablei tike brochures, 
th^ require directness, honesty, and simplicity, combined with high editori^ 
and graphic quality, in order to be an effective recruitment tool. 

Basically, this time-'hohbrid recruitment, strategy, ihvblves writihg and 
dissemihatihg a halfr to ohe-page smihbuhcemeht bf ah bpeh tea pbsition in 

your ihstitutibh. Ih brder tbdevelbp an effective notice, you need to provide 
all key ihformation about the position, the type of person you are seeking. 
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your institution and its prograffls, teaching responsibilities, certificatibh 
requirements, the teacher support and ihservice training provided, financial 
suppprt for training, the beginning date of the job. the deadline date for 
application* and individuals or offices to contact. 

::zT^-^?*^P^®^_P?^^??^^ announcements throughout the region on bulletin 
boards at places such as the following. Be sure to request pennission first 
if necessary. 

• Local libraries 

• Area schools and colleges 

• Local businesses and industries 

• Union halls 

• Community centers 

These notices can also be mailed to individuals and ins ti tut ions i If y< 
are sending position ahhouhcemehts to institutions, be stire to request that 
the notices be posted or diss^inated. Targeted mailings might include the 
following: 

• Altanni from your institution 

• Self- employed technical professionals 

• Substitute and part-time teachers 

• Occupational instructors at other institutions 

• Advisory committee members 

• Vocational administrators in your state 

• State departments of education 

• Local and istate pccupatibhal. retirement, or other special-interest 
brgahdLzatibns and associations 

• State enployment agencies and vocational rehabilitation services 

• Teacher education institutions 

• Secondary and post secondary schools 

• Private employment agencies 

• Adult and continuing education agencies 

fJhen mailing poisitipn ahhouncemehts. remember to include a_ letter, to each_ 
recipient explaining why you have chosen to notify that particular individual 
or brgahizatibh. Letters to individuals should address the person by name 
(e.g.i not "Dear Alumnus") and have a tone of personal interest and warmth. 

Depending oh ybiir heeds ahd the types of radio and television stations 
that operate in your area, you can broadcast information about vocational 
teaching positions through avenues such as the following. 
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- _ Pliblic service aimoancMmts ^ In response to federal regulations regard- 
ing_public service td_ thee local radio and television stations 

broadcast p&lic service announcements (PSAs) that include information about 
ccnununity-related needs» project s» and events. Because PSAs are aired as a 
service to the community, there is no charge for these ahnpuhcemehts. As a 
result. PSAs are often aired at odd times of the day when listener brviewer. 
population htmbers are low. In scnae.communitiesi hovever. th^^ stations 
that broadcast PSAs wheh Budience utmbers are hxgheri so it may be worthwhile 
to take the time to determine which radio and television stations air these 
announcements at these times. 

Public service announcements should be brief and concise and include 
informatiph about (1) the heed and opportunities for vocational instructors; 
(2) specific occupational areas in which instructors are needed; (3 J the train- 
ing and support services provided; and (43 the namei address, and telephone 
numberoftfie person or office that interested people should contact for more 
information. Sample 3 provides guidelines for writing public service 
announcement s • 

Just as with all other publicity effortsi it is impbrtaht tbstatethe 
heed for teachers ih positive terms. For example: .''Vocational teac^ 
ah oppbrturdty to contribute to the financial and educational strength of the 
community and hatucn^Hell-traihed workers help bu^ profitable business in 
the area, and ^i^pl^y^^nt rates generally increase when people have the skills 
needed for high -employment occupations." 



• I^e it brief (usually about 5 typewritten lines, which averages 15 to 
20 seconds delivery time). Gauge of length: 

20 words ^ 10 seconds 
60 words - 30 seconds 
100 words = 60 seconds 

• Avoid tongue twisters. 

• Time your ahhouncemeht by readihg it several times. 

• type it in capital letters, double- or triple-spaced. 

• Leave a two- to three-inch tuargin bh_ t left and a ohe-ihch margin oh 
the right. Head the text "FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE." Give an expiration 
date. 



SAMPLE 3 



GUIDELINES FOR PUBLIC SERViCE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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J la^ c rt i ging > Paid broadcast advertising can be es^^ rates 

will vary with the size of tbe listening or viewing audience, the station's 
ratings* t&e time of day»^^d- amount of ti^e th&t advertisements are aired. 
Because.^vertising time is usually sold in 15-, 30--, and 6d-second slots, you 
have a range of options regarding hov much information to present and how 
frequently you will air the advertisement. 

You may be able to ol>taih assistance in developing and fih^cing Broadcast 
advertisements from yburstate department of education. Also, you may be able 
to obtain financial assistance from area businesses and industries that badly 
heed employees who are trained in specific c::cupationai ar^' us. 



Guidelines for developing effective broadcast advertising are the same as 
those regarding public service announcements. If ypti need dev^opmeht help^ 
ask your state departmdht of education or your ihstitutioh' s public relations 
office for assistance. In addition^ teacher. education institutions that pro- 
vide training for your vocational instructors may have the resources and expe- 
rience to assist you in advertising development. 



Tiocttl CTdio-<«c^ tiJ>gylgtoti^triJCr^gto>g » Many public access and commercial 
stations broadcast talk shows on which guests frcoa a variety of brgahizatibhs 
are interviewed. Some of these shows also feature quest ibiir and- answer sessions 
in which_studip or broadcast audiences can ask the guest quest ions about the 
topic. Interviewers areusually briefed oh the guests' area of special ihter- 
est or heed ahead of tiro will structure questiohs ahd the format of the 
show in order to best present the situation. Guests also need to be prepared 
to provide information outlining their needs or interests and to answer ques- 
tions. As a recruiter of vocational instructors, you will want to provide 
information about the fbllbwihg: 

• Your vocatiohal programs, the occupational skills that are being taught, 
who the typical students are (secondary, post secbhda^, adult) , and 
where students usually go for employment when they complete the program 

• Who typically i^achesih your vocatiohal programs i how they became 
vocational teachers, and the amount of occupational experience required 

• The inservice teacher training programs provided for hew ihstructbrs-- 
who provides the ihstructioh, wheh and where it occurs, and the support 
persohs involved 

• Career ladders or other advancement opportunities for vocatiohal 
ihs true tors 

• The need for vpcatibnal teachers in spe^ areas ahd how this 
heed creates ah bpportuhity for ihdividuals to ehter a career in which 
they cah help meet aducatiohal and economic needs 

• Names^ addresses^ and telephone ntmibers of persons to contact for more 
ihf brmatioh. 

If tiiK and the show format permit, try to include a^ your partner a 
successful vocational teacher who has gone through the training and certifica- 
tion process. By hearing someone who successfully made the career change tb a 
teaching position talk about his or her experiences with the process and the 
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rewards and responsibilities of teaching, an audience may find it easier to 
relate to the idea of entering the teaching profession. 

Other Oatreact Activxtxei 



Vocational administrators have found that local and iohg-distahce but-_ 
reach activities are a useful means of (1) creating an awareness of the need 
for vocational teachers, (2) providing information about the teaching profes- 
sion, (3) inking personal contact with potent instructors^ and as a result, 
(4) meeting both short- and long-term staffing needs. Outreach strategies can 
include such activities as the following. 

P^iicige^teach er r e c raitaMt-tteOT^ cmcEL y<mr inetitqtion > 

Two or three t:/^es a year, hold open houses and invite people from. all occupa- 
tions to attend with their fjamilies. Have refreshments available and provide 
totirs of the facilit ies in whlch ypu showcase dassroomsi labs^ and equipment. 
You might also Consider givihgvisitors a taste of life in the classroom by 
condtjctihg mihi^teachihg sessions in selected occupational areas. Be sure to 
highlight thetatestteaSsing and technological techniques ard equipment that 
are used in your school. 

Most prospective teachers will feei_ more com about a new working 

situation if the^ know the people with whom they might be working.^. An open 
house provides a good opportunity for prospective get acquainted 

with each other as well as with school staffs School or college faculty and 
administrators should be bnhand to greet visitors and provide information 
about the school, its occupational programs, the teaching profession, inservice 
teacher education, and the support systems provided for hew teachers. 

Tou cbtild also schedule information sessions on various aspects of voca- 
tional teaching. For ixamplCi specific vocational instructors could be asked 
to share their personal experiences and to talk about how they made the career 
transition to the teaching profession, how they obtained certification, and the 
greatest rewards that come from teaching. 

Slides, photographs, short movies, or videotapes about your occupational 
programs can be integrated into the ihfbirmatibh sessions* Or you could choose 
to present these ininfbxmatibh bbbths where. staff members_are on hand to 
answer questions. Printed materials^ such as recruitment brochures or pamph- 
lets, descriptions of specific teaching positions, and so forth, should bIbo 
be distributed. 

Depending on the size of yotlr community, ybu may want to conduct an open 
house for more than one day br evening at a time so that those who cannot 
attend bh one specific date can still arrange to visits This may be especially 
effective if ybu are in a highly populated area in which a large number of 
potential teachers are living. 

Be sure to have a "guest book" that visitors can sigh* and include space 
for their addresses ahd_ phone humbers. After the open house is bver^ make 
fbllow-up telejphbhe calls or send personal letters to those who attended. 
Thank them for their time and interests and suggest making arrangements to meet 
and further discuss vocational teaching as a career. 
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Advertise your open house; Contact local radio aiid television statibiis 
aiid determine i*ether they cm advertise y^^ bouse as a puBlic service 

8xinoimce9iefit«_ Post announcements on community bulletin boards wad with busi- 
ness^and industry* Send invitations to alumni and other individuals who might 
attend^ And finally* use personal contacts to spread the word about these 
activities* 

Ka&e Hipecial recrtdtMiit trips or preseiitfttiMg to target groppi ^ In the 
past* when there weire adequate or excessive n^bers of teachers seeing empioy- 
ienti it was a '^iJ^erls maaeti?_ Afiinistratbrs coul wait for applicants to 
come to them, ^^^is past experience, as well as limited school budgets, have 
caused some administrators to be fairly conservative in their recruitment 
efforts* However, to fill positi^^ns in areas of shortage, special recruitment 
trips to reach target groups may be not only advisable but absolutely 
necessary. 

For examplei if you determine that you mi^t be able to find the elec- 
tronics teasers you need on the East Coast, you might first send position 
annooncements^ fliers, and brochures to selected individuals and agencies in 
the area* 7ou might also place classified ads in local papers there* But if 
these techniques produce no response — and ybti know the prospective teachers 
are there — a trip to the area to make personal coiitact with ::hese prospects 
may be required. 

-This can in_ fact be tBe_most c to recruit and interview 

the greatest nmber of prospective teacher^ outside your local area. First, 
you need to identify target areas of the state or nation where, due to changing 
demographics or economic setbacks, there is a surplus of workers whose occupa- 
tional skills meet your vocational teacher requirments. Then, you _n 
arrange the logistics Ie^g*iL arrange dates* rent conference rbms at a cen- 
^^?^^?z^?^?^®?z§§^®^_ a recruitment headqtiarters where you 

^^ P^^^^^^^P'^^^^^ vocational teaching opportunities in your arc^a and 
conduct interviews) • 

It_ is important to advertise your arrival ahead of time through local or 
regional newspapers, radio, and television. Again, radio and television sta- 
tions may be willing to air your advertisemeht as a public service annouhce- 
mehti especially if the areahas been hard hit by economic setbacks. Be sure 
to include all _ relevant infomat ion about when^ where^ and wh^ you will be 
recruiting, the necessary occupational requirements, and if no degree is re- 
quixec^ be sure to say so. 

If a number of schools, in ybtir region are in heed ox vocatiohal . teachers 
in a particular occupational area, you may want to considera joint out-of- 
state, recruitment venture in which you all share the costs of advertising and 
conference room rental* Due to thegreater variety of educational institutions 
and levels represented, a joint venture may actually increase the number of 
prospective teacheris that you contact* 



Attend local and regional trade association COTventionsi 16b fairgj qdsi- 
bitiong at i^wpiy lallga and itate and c^mty lairs a Because you can reach 
a broad audience through these event Sr you My find th^ is well worth the 
time it takes to identify the dates and locations on which they occur. You can 
design portable displays or exhibits incorporating printed materials, slides. 
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videdtapest and photographs that higliligRt vbcationai education an teaclsing 
opportunities. Hp^e i^rs6nnel_availabie to answer and present addi- 

tional information. Be sure to have interested visitors sign in with you. 
Then quickly follow up by contacting individuals by telephone or personal 
letter. 

aHumga» ccMTOtt i ty <«aMigatl0^ the school for Meetings anfl other 

B9&^tB ^ By doing this^ you can help_ increase comiauhity awareness of your in- 
stitution and« in the procesSi eetablish aposittve public iiage of your school 
and of vocational education*^ .People who become famiiier with your facilities 
and cccfflunity concern are more likely to help support your recruitment activi- 
ties, in ^atever w^s thi^ can. This support can range from generating in- 
creased public support and awareness, to providing additional tax dollars for 
higher teacher salaries. 



tona-Tem Strategies 

^ybu can develop iong-term recxniitment strategies that help create ac 
awareness of vocational teaching as a career option f or the f uture. _ For irr^ 
stance* as mentioned previously* many secondary and postsecohdaxy vbcational- 
technicai students m^ not be aware, that within a few years! timei th^ will 
have the bccupitipnal skills and es^erience necessary for becoming vocational 
instructors. They may think that* given the skills they are gaining in the 
vocational program, the career for which they are training is the only option 
available. 

You can. however, develop Ibhg-term recruittBient strategies that help 
students become aware of (1) theiheed for occupational instructb 
(2) vocational teaching as a viable career option. And through such sware- 
n€sss activities* you can nei.p build a reserve of potential teachers who can 
meet future staffing needs. 

- Instructors in your institution can promote teaching as a career option 
in their classes and vocational student organization activities. Cbunselbrs 
in your school or college can be encouraged to prbmbte vbcatibhal teaching as a 
career. Faculty and administratbrs in ybur_schbbl brcbllege c^ make presen- 
tations abbut vbcatipnal teachihg as a career to students in other schools or 
to parent^rbups at the secbndary level* In these present the speakers 

need to explain how students' occupational training and experience can lead to 
meeting future teaching requirements. Th^ m^ want to outline certif icatibn 
requirements and the ways in which students can begin preparing for teaching. 
Brochures and pamphlets with this information can be distributed so that stu- 
dents use this as a reference when thinking abbut long-term career planning. 
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Chapter VI 



SELECT APPROPRIATE MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES 



Effective bperatibh of your recruitment effort requires careful plahhihg 
ahdtfie. selection of appropriate management strategies. __7ou_nee3 toestablish 
a realistxc btxdget and make specific staff assi each aspect of the 

recruitment process. _ Ybtx tfill aisb need to. de^ time scheduie fbr each _ 

activity to be cbnducted and make certain-tfaat adequate records are maintained 
sb as to be fbie to evaluate ybur recruitment efforts and make recommendations 
for improving future recruitment activities. 



Bctabligli a-Recrta.t«eat Badget 

Tbur recruitment efforts. will bperate more efficiently if you know ahead 
of time what your expenses will be and the amount of money available. In order 
tb db t{iis» ybu will first need tb determine the costs of planned recruitment 
strategies* including the following: 

• Staff salaries for the time spent by those involved 

• Advertising fees for newspapers* journals* television* radio* etc. 

• Costs involved in developing recruitment materials such as brochures* 
pamphlets* slide shows* videotapes* and display booths 

• Outside agency fees fbr deveibping recruitment materials* if ybu plan tb 
employ professionals 

• Travel expenses related tb outreach activities 

• Money needed for special expenses such as refreshments for bjpen houses 
or meals at conventions 

If ybu find that, the existing budget dbes nbt accbmmbdate planned recruit- 
ment activities* ybu may want tb talk tb bther vbcatibnal administratbrs tb 
identify the funding resources that they have found. Also, you may be able to 
obtain supplementary funding or services through the following routes: 

• Tbur bbard of education or trustees may allocate additional monies fbr 
recruitment activities—especially if ybu present a sblid case for the 
need fbr new teachers. 

• Thestatedepartmentbf education may finance recruitment activi- 
ties. Determine what state funding sources and/or services are avail- 
able for materials development and special recruitment projects. 

• Lbcal television or radio statibns may want to dbnate tax^deductible 
services and resources for developing brbadcast advertisements. 

• Other local businesses and industries may also dbnate tax-'deductible 
supplies* services* or mbney for recruitment. These organizations have 
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a yeited interest in having students cdiie_6ut of your programs with the 
skills that th^ heed ih wbrkers. By helping you find the right 
ihstruitors for future mplo business and industry are making an 

investment in the future. 

• You may be able to join forces. with other educational institutions and 
share earpenses for the _d recruitment materials that include 
generic information about vocational teaching* as well as specific 
information about each institution.^ Tou can also share other expenses* 
including rental for space at Job fairs, advertising, and meeting rooms 
for out-of-town recruitment activities. 

• Teacher education institutions iMy proyide support in terms of services. 
For instance, they may help develop and disseminate recruitment materi- 
als, including brochures, handbooks, slides and videotapes^ that provide 
information about university courses for vocational teacher education, 
and additional support services that they provide. 

Detenriae Staff R eB po ii8 fl > ilit y for teerm^Mat 

Who will be responsible for each aspect of the recruitment process le.g., 
planning, assessing staffing heedsi identifying. likely sources of prospective 
teachers,, budgeting recruitment. activities^ determining- appropriate recruitment 
f^^f^^Si^^i^§&^§^ling activities developing and disseminating materials, 
cbbrdinating_ recruitment activities, and ensuring that new instructors receive 
appropriate teacher training)? How are recruitment staff members' roles inter- 
related? How will their work be coordinated? 

Who will determine each support staff m^ber* s, teache and administra- 
tor's respbnsibilitiesi^^M is this decided? Some administrators simply 
plan and then assign specific tasks to individualip: others prefer to meet with 
staff members, outline needed recruitment activities, and allow individuals to 
identic and assume responsibilities for tasks that they would do best. Re^ 
maining tasks can then be divided evenly based on group cbhcerhs._ By asking 
all individuals involved to idiehtify their areas of strength and responsibil- 
ity, you can help create an atmosphere of motivation and cbuperatibh. 

ScSedttle Recrtti^egt Activities 

When will you begin various recruitment activities? What are your dead- 
lines? Scheduling will depend oh the following factors: 

The dates by which newihstructbrs need tb be hired (e.g., the beginning 
of the_ academic year, a given semester or term, the summer prior to the 
academic year) 

The ambunt bf time involved in developing various recruitment materials 
(eigi^ if you need to develop brochures, how long will it take to come 
up with a finished product?) 

• The_ ambunt bf_time necessary for the complete employment process, in- 
cluding advertising, interviewing, screening, and any required training 
prior to the teacher* s work in the classroom 
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• The extent to which various activities need to be coordinated (e.g.* how 
will you coordinate the deveiopment of recruitment materials with their 
dissemination?) 

: Carefxil consideratibh of all these factbrs will help you carry but re- 
cruitment strategies efficiently. Sbme activities m^ need to be sequenced; 
others can beconducted simultaneously. Developing a schedule in which you 
identify the times at which each activity needs to occur will help you estab- 
lish a amooth recruitment operation* 



BstabligS a Recor^HKeepiaifc System 

in order to aaintaiii an efficient recruitment efforts, it is important to 
keep thorough and orgwized records of all your activities — plans, tasks, 
resources, materials, budgets, and expenses, lliese records will enable you to 
follow the progress bf your efforts, keep others infbrmed of the status of your 
activities, balance y bur budget, and evaluate how well recruitment gbals are 
being met* Latere these records will hbt bnly help ybu evaluate and improve 
your recruitment efforts but will alsb prbvide a good basis for future 
planning* 
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Chapter VII 



PRESENT AND SELL TEACHING ASS A CAREER 



What factors will help attract potential instructors to the teaching 
profession? How will you present and sell the teaching occupation? Some of 
the_ incentives and strategies described in the following section may help you 
sell your program to prospective teachers* 

_ Co^^Mate teM^re f or tSeir years of _ CTperxmce in bttsipessi indgatry » 
or efecatiott » A nimber of institutibns have- developed p^ scales f or vocar 
tionai teachers that reflect occupational experience. For example, in Dade 
County (Florida) • a vocational teacher who has seven years* occupational expe- 
rience and three years* tei&ching experience receives a salary equivalent to ten 
years* teaching experience in the system. Some institut ions also include years 
of post secondary educatiohihcalcu^ scaleis (e.g^^j^five years* occu- 

pational ^perience, two years* postsecondar^ education* eoid six years* teachr- 
ing experience combine to draw a salary that reflects thirteen years* teaching 
experience) • 



Inform t^tosi^ctiw^ teM^sSb^e^^ Provide cconplete 

ihfbrDiatiQn about your institution's insurance and retireme^ plans* credit 
unions* and so bn# If mbstteachers in your. institut or IDr 

month annual contract* present the positive aspects of this arrangement (e^g.* 
after completing the induction period* teachers will have less stress and more 
personal time for family* outside work* or leisure than if working in 
business) • 

Hifce tbe trainiiig and certificatioB iroute aa attractiiws aa poaaible * When 

interviewing prospective, teachers*^ it is essential that you provide complete 
infonnation about vocationalteacher certification^ trainingre^ 
quirements. Furthermore* because the time ^d effort that must be invested in 
meeting these requirements can seem overwhelming to the prospective instructor* 
you must present them in such a way that they appear manageable and even 
attractive. 

Emphasizethat teacher training courses occur over a period of timc--ho 

one is expected to jumpthrough certification hoops at a_ fantastic rate of_ 
speed. Outline the times during which each phase of training occurs andhow 
how this fits into the teaching schedule. 7ou need to acknowledge that the 
first one to three years of employment require this additional time and effort. 
However*: you also should describe how instructor training is designed to help 
hew teachers save time ahdaybid wasted effort by learning effective instruc- 
tional strategies. In addition* indicate how teacher salaries.ihcr^ in _ 
direct prbpbrtibh to the amount of professional training and experience ah in- 
structor receives. In short* emphasize the benefits that lie ahead—increased 
salary* increased ease and ability in the classroom* and a college degree or 
credits that contribute toward degree requirements. 
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A number of additional strategies can help make certification and teacher 
training activities more attractive: 

• Conduct teacher education activities at c6nvem.ent times and at easily 
accessible locations* For_instattcei hold day-'iong se&si C)ns every other 
Saturd^ at your facility or at a nearby teacher education institution, 
Bo^uct one- to two-wedc intensive teacher trainings sessions in the 
sumner at a location within ccinmuting distance or where teachers can 
BtBy for the duration; 

• Pay for teacher education courses. If instructors must enroll in a _ _ 
university or college program* provide fee waivers. If your institution 
or state department of education cannot pay the full cost* provide 
partial reimbursement for program fees. 

• Reimburse teasers for their time; For example, if instructors must_ 
commit two weeks to a prdfessiou^ education wbrkshop,^ pay their sala- 
ries for this period. Rot only is this a financial incentive* but it 
enhances the professional aspect of teaching. 

• Provide teachers with released time for any technical skills updating 
activities required by certification regulations. 

• Award acadenic/ certification credits for occupational experience.^. Many 
colleges and universities have Established formal systOTS. for- warding 
academic credit for skills ahdj khcirledge gained. thfbugh nonacad^ic 
avenues, incltiding^^ bccupatiohal experience. _Pr^ most 
likely will meet the requir^ients for some of t^ credits. Check with 
administrators at the teacher education institution that your instruc- 
tors attend in order to obtain more information about this option. 

infoiMu4 >ro B p e ctive -^gBehaM^rtteat Bcroo^^ aiat yod proviJe ^ _ 

Explain to interviewees the technical and prbfessibnal suppbrtrbles that vari- 
ous resource persons in your school and in the teacher training -institutions 
play; If your current support system dbes nbtihcludeprbviding new instruc- 
tors with easy access tb help frbmeresburce persbn (e.gii peer teacher* 
master teacheri _staff _dwelbpment cbbrdiMtor)* you may want to consider incor- 
porating this _ provision intb your support i^stem. In addition, it is important 
that you present the teacher training program itself as a support system~bhe 
that enables instructors to obtain the knowledge and skills they need in order 
to be successful in the classroom. 

Provide a clear picture of career ladde illustrate how teaching pro- 
vides_ a future in which instructors can move up in the ranks as th gain 
prof essionaii occupational, and academic experiencec If your ihstitutibh and 
state doers not provide for career ladders, you may wi|nt to become an advbcate 
for such options; 

OutliM aaditi6nal_^etfc8*_avaaaie » Perhaps your state department of 
education or institution pays for required competency tests, workshops, or 
s^inars; reimburses teach for educationrrelated travel expenses; provides 
time off with pay for special educational programs; or grants loans or schblar- 
ships for teacher training. If so. provide this information to prospective 
teachers. 
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OMet entices * If. giy^n your situation, it is possible tc offer job 
options to prospective teachers* do so. The fbllbwihg list contains options 
tbat some vocational administrators bave been able to offer to prospective 
teachers: 

• Gffer extended contracts that allow for ii to 12 months of employment 
per year. Teachers with extended contracts can then assume additional 
duties* coich ns curriculum development* sxjmmer term teaching* and pro- 
gram administration. 

• Offer part-time day and evening positions for people who want to work 
only part-time. If you do this* try to ensure that part-time teachers 
are paid at the same rate as full-time teachers. Ineqiii^ in teachers' 
salaries is oha of the most efficient devices for alienating people from 
the teaching profession and diminishing their effectiveness. 

• Let new teachers begin as part-time instructors and move into full-time 
positions if they determine that they want to pursue a_ teaching career. 
This allcnvs catxdidates» who are ihterested in the prospect of teaching 
but uncertain about m^ing a major career change and commitment* to make 
a decision based on hands-on experience. 

• Incorporate an educational _ "Peace. Corps" _ approach. in your _ recruitment 
piansw Allow candidates to approach teaching as a short-term career 
option in which they can make a contribution to the educational commu- 
nity* Teaching does not have to be a ^once and for all" career choice* 
to be pursued until retirement. Potential teachers who are aware that a 
short-term option is hot only available but prompted may be more willing 
tbwork in the. profession. With this approach* _y6um^ wider 
variety of recruits including people with academic backgrounds that make 
them more versatile as teasers. In addition* some may choose to stay 
in the profession after gaining teaching experience. 

Create^ aeir pbsitioog^ or^4tles « Some vbcat ibhal administrators report 
that when existing job titles have hot allowed them to pay the salaries that 
are_ necessary to attract teachers in high-tech occupations or other hard-to- 
fill positions* they have been able to create "new" positions or job titles* 
in which they can offer higher salaries. 
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Chapter VlH 

TRAIN NONDEGREED TEACHERS 



As a local ybcatibhal education admihiistratori one of ybtxr responsiBili^ 
ties will be to help the nbhdegreed teachers ybu have recruited from industry 
to idehti^ and enroll in a prbgramfsj that will meet their training and certx- 
ficatibh needs as quickly and as efficiently as possible. Many different types 
of training strategies for nondegreed teachers exist. Most often, two or three 
approaches are used in some combination. Some of the programs are locally ihi* 
tiated and operated primarily as in-hbtise staff deyelbpmeht prbgrams. Others 
have been initiated by state departments bf education^ usually in cbmbihatibn 
with bhe or more colleges or universities that provide vocational teacher edu- 
cation.^ Most of the_ diversity- and college-initiated programs also involve 
close working relationships with the local educational agencies that provide 
opportunities for internships or supervised teaching. 



Alteriiative Training Strategies 

the following discussion provides a general overview of the more common 
training strategies that may be available to nondegreed teachers. Part Three 
of this guide provides specific information about several operating programs 
in different states and different types of institutions. 



Preservice Workahops 

In most states* some type of preservice wbrksl.bp is available, to thi hph- 
degreed teachers who are identified early enbughtb get them enrolled. Typi- 
cally these workshops are offered fbr a period bf one to four weeks 'luring, the 
summer before the person starts tb teach. They may be offered as part of an 
ih-house training program for new faculty, or they may be offered by several 
teacher education institutions across the state. 

These workshops are likely to provide credit toward certification/approval 
and a college degree (if desired). Participation may satisfy a cohditiph bf 
employment or may be voluntary on the part bf the teacher. These wbrkshbps 
usually address. what are cbhsidered tb be the most critical. teaching skills — 
scnietiffles labelled survrival skills— as planning lessbnsi selecting in- 
structional materials, preparing instructional materials, and demonstrating 
a manipulative skill. 

Some workshops are competency-abased and highly individualized, while 
others tend to be grbupr-paced and lecture-discussibh briehted. The^ 
include cbhsiderable_hihds-on_ development of lesson plans and instructional 
materials for units the traineesare likely to teach in the future, as well as 
presentations of these lessons before peers and/or resource persons (teacher 
trainers). Many of the competency^based programs utilize some type of 
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performance-based modtilesp which include established criteria against which to 
evaluate the teachers' perfozmance. 



InBervice Hbitehopig ^ 

- _1fte inservice woricshop is very similar to the preservice workshop except 
for two major differences. The persons enrolled in an ihservice workshopt by 
definit ion» have already taught and » therefore^ have some teaching experience 
to which th^ can relate their learning experiences. The bth 
ehce is that more advanced teaching skills are addressed in order to h^p 
teachers improve their_perf6rmance_and_expand their repertoire of professional 
skills* Some inservice workshops are also designed to help experienced non- 
degreed teachers keep their technical skills up-to-date. 

Perhaps still the most common method of training fo^ teachers 
is participatibh in regular bh-campus cburses. Nondegreed teachers may enroll 
in these cburses_as special stude^ before or while they are employed 

asteachers. Some individuals who want to enter teaching enroll part-time in 
these pedagogical courses while continuing their technical occupational 
employment. 



The regular onr-campus course approach offers bbth advantages and dxsadvan- 
tages to the nondegreed teacher. On the pbsitive side^ a wider selection of 
courses is usually avails library resources are likely to be avail- 

able»_and senior staff members are more likely to be teaching the courses. Oh 
the other hand, the classes are likely to be scheduled at inconvenient daytime 
hours* and the teacher may have to spend considerable time and money commuting 
back and forth to the campus. 



Special Otf-caanniB Coterflea 

Taking the class to the teacher rather than requiring the teacher to come 
to the class has become much more cbmmbh in recent years. Many teacher. educa- 
tion institutions have established outreach centers ihvaribus regibns of the 
state served by the ihstitutibh. These c burses are commonly taught by itinera 
ant teacher educatbrswhb travel frOT one location to another where the teach- 
ers assemble weekly or bi-weekly for a seminar or class. 

In this situation, the choice of course offerings is usually limitedi but 
th<^ are commonly offered in the evening or bh Saturday at timeis convenient to 
the teachers. A major advantage for nondegreed teachers is that they don't 
have tb travel long distances tb attendclass bna university campus. Because 
bf the regibnal locatibnsi class size_ tends to be fairly raalt. which facili- 
tates small-group and individualized instructional activities. 
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Certain universities in Permeylvania ire especial known for this 

type of delivery strategy*. Programs. at Tempie University and Indiana tlnxver^ 
sityi^ for example^ .offer begimin^ n6ndegreed_ teachers xntemships at the 
schools and other employing institutions. The teacher receivfiS most of his/ 
her training at the employing institution. A loca3 mentor, usually a master 
teacher* is designated as a resident or school resource person and is avail^ 
able to work with the intern teacher oh a daily basis if heeded. 

Once a week the intern also receives a visit, from a traveling fl^d re- 
source person vho_ observes the interalsclasses and advises him/her on profes- 
sional develbpront activities. This teacher training strategy eliminates the 
need for teacher travel but is quite demanding of the field resource persphs 
who must travel to the rites emplc^ing interns. This approach lends itself to 
a fieid-based and perfbzmahce-based type of delivery because the intern teacher 
cphstantly has actual class and laboratory situations in which thi^ can prac- 
ticeand demonstrate their skills. The nbndegreed teacher also has a resident 
or school resource person available for consultation and moral support whenever 
needed. 



Itt-hoase Staff Develoiaient 



An approach to the training of nondegreed teachers that has increased 
greatly in the last few years is that of the employing school or college con- 
ducting its own in-house staff development program. By plahhihg and cbhductihg 
yptir own staff develppmeht (ihservice training) program, you* as the responsi- 
ble vpcatiphal admihistrator* can guide: and direct the program so that it meets 
the_ specific needs of your teachers. This approach has been most popular with 
public and private two-year post secondary schools. 



Texas State Technical Institute and Albuquerque Technical-Vocational 
Institute are two examples of ptiblic postsecohdary institutibhs that have 
established systematic and competency-based faculty development programs within 
their own institutions. Ih theprivate sect or. the National Association of 
Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) has established a nationally recommended 
cc»Dpetehcy--based staff development J(3SD) _pr6gram_fbr its member institutions. 
N&TTS^has also provided resource perton (teacher_ trainer) workshops on the 
implementation of this program for over 450 educators nationwide. 

Most of the in-hcnise staff development programs are staffed by master 
teachers from within the emplpyihg ihstitutibh. althbugh professors _from_a_ 
heighbprihguhiversity or college m^ also be involved^ _ Host of these programs 
have idehtifiedspecificcompetencies that they their instructors to be 

able to demonstrate. Some programs are highly individualized and self-paced 
while others are group-paced. The individualized and self-paced programs coa\- 
monly use a ntanber of FBTE modules as the primary traihihg support vehicle. 

Ih many of these programs* a persbhalized "professional development plan" 
is prepared for each teacher to guide and schedule his or her training activ- 
ities. In all casesi^ trained resource person^ are available to assist the 
nondegreed teachers as th^ work on the modules and other learning activities* 
and to assess the instructor's actual teaching performance in real situations. 
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^Tfie strategies indivWually described above constitute only the more 

conunon strategies that are in widespread use in the United States. In actual-^ 
ity» most training programs for the nondegreed teacher combine two or more of 
the strategies ix:td a systematic overall program. 



„ In tbe_stste of DhiOi for exM teacher training program 

for secondary teachers con^ the foil owing four major components: (1) a 

four^eek preservice workshop (8 quarter hours credit) held on the campuses of 
three participating universities* (2) three off-campus courses (6 quarter hours 
credit) offered at each teacher' s site of emplc^eht during the first year of 
teaching* (3) a twcr-week ihservice workshop (4 quarter hours creditl- held on 
the campuses of the three participating uhiveraltieg during ^ ntnin ^r fnlT^n^ 
ihg the first year of teachings and (4) two off-campus courses (6 quarter hours 
credit) conducted at convenient regional locations during the second year of 
teaching. 

The Ohio program involves primarily teachers from the agricultural educa- 
tion* home economics* and trade and industry service areas. Part of the work- 
shop instruction is conducted in a generic fashion fbr teachesrs from. all t^ 
service areas; during the remairder of each workshop* topics are addtessed in 
subgroups by service area specialistSilSepro^ allows the new teacher to 
complete all secondary vocational certification requirements in two years. 

The professional development program for instructors in the pbstsecond- 
aty vocational technical schools of Arkansas represents another combination 
approach. The state has established a training program for all its post- 
secbhdaxy ihstructbrs to ensure that all vocational personnel will gain the 
essential teaching skills needed^ Participation in the program is a condition 
of ^plb^ent for all new teachers. 



In the Arkansas PBTE program* provisibhal instructors first participate in 
a preservice workshop prior to beginning tP teach or as sbbn afterward as_ _ 
scheduling permits. In this sutyiyal skills workshop* the. ih-structbrs are 
briehted tb the job and to the. PBTE approach to professional trainihgi Then 
they. are. introduced via PBTE modules to some basic tie>aching ^iiis needed by 
instructors (e.g.* lesson planning* introducing a lesson* assessing student 
performance) • 

During the first years of empl^ineht* the provisional, instructor must 
complete the cbmpetencies required for certification instructor level. 

The bulk of the. training comes from the individualized completion of modules 
develbpedby the National Center* The modules are given to the instructors* 
but they are not left with the modules alone. Tf^o resource persons — a resident 
resource person and a field resource person who represents bne of the cbbperat- 
ing universities — work with the instructors* primarily bh an indi^?idualized 
basis* as th^ complete the required learning activities. With the aid of 
these resource persons* the provisional ihstructbr must satisfactorily d^on- 
strate attainment of 31 competencies withiti three years. 

_ _ A relatively unique aspect of the Arkansas program is its career ladder 
system* which provides for three levels of certification: ihstructbr* senior 
instructor* and master instructor. Each level requires the attainment of 
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additional prof essibiifid c technical work ezperiehce» bt2t in 

turn* it also provides incentives and salary ihcr^ehts for the instructors 
as they advance professionally. 

field-based, performance-based teacher education (F/PBTE) prpgraifis in 
Pennsylvania for secondary vocational teachers also represents a combination 
approach. University teacher educators are involved in that the^P/PBTE prcr- 
gram is offered throtigh the state's four Centers for Vocatibhal Personnel 
Preparation located at Indiana University of Pennsylvania, Temple University, 
Pennsylvattia State Universityi and the University of Pittsburgh. Hie local 
schools are involved in that they provide the internship sites. 

The progrm f or nev nondegreed teachers begins in the summer with a pre* 
service workshop, during which time the program is explained and the teachers 
begin work on achieving the basic survival skill competencies. University- 
trained resource persons conduct intensive training sessibns_tb get the teach- 
ers ready fprthe beginning of school* Interns who do not bave a teaching 
P^?^??^^^P^??®^1'§^ ® school for supervised practice; 

interns w^ are ^ployedr^-inservice interni^ — continue their training while they 
are teaching. At that point, the school where the intern is emplc^ed or 
assigned becomes the site of delivety of the training program. 

While bn-site, two resource p^ are available to the intern.^ Ste 

school or resident resource pers is a master teaser in the local school who 
helps the intern on almost a daily basis. The second resource person, the 
field resource person who is employed by the university, visits each jlitern 
weekly; schedules seminars and other small-group activities periodically so as 
to bring sever^ interns together to discuss mutual cbhcerhs and issues; and 
meets weekly with a uhiversity^based senior teacher educator. 

- - Perfbrmance^based teaser e^ pl§7 s major role in this 

individualized instructional delivery system. The modules are self-contained 
learning packages that address specific teaching competencies. The lUP program 
uses modules developed through state and local efforts, in addition to many of 
the PBTE modules developed by the National Center. 



Sypes of frainimt Reacmrces Used 

A review of the nondegreed teacher training programs being conducted in 
a number of states revealed that many different types of ihstructibhal re- 
sources are being used in these programs. An exhaustive natibhal isearch bf 
all the relsburces available and being used with nondegreed teachers was nbt 
pbssible. Hence, we acknowledge in advance that there my be some very gbbd 
materials available that are not described here. 

If you are establishing a new training program for nondegreed teachers 
or want to improve your existing program, you shbuld consider the materials 
described here, but you msy also want to cbhduct a search fbrbther materials 
that may be available from one of your universities of colleges, the state 
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department of education* a state or regional curricuium center, or a ccnunerciai 
piAlisber. 

If you want to provide high-quality traii4ng fbryour hbhdegreed teachers* 
you need access to highrquaiity training materials. In most situatibhs. sev^ 
erai types of inaterials can and probably should be used for the sake of vari- 
ety. A ntniber of factors will enter into your decision about what type of 
materiUs to use* including their cost and availabiiityi Also* there is proba^ 
bly no single_best material^ every situation* The beet materials will be 
those that are most appropriate for the learning objectives end instructional 
approaches being used. 

For example* if you want to individualize ihstruct^^ to the maximtm 
extent possible*: then the traditional lesson plan approach* supplemented by 
one or more tixtboo^Si w^ a situation calls for well- 

developed* performance-based mater ia^^^ that can be selected to meet the 
individual needs of each teacher. 

The following materi^s were identified as being commbhly used to prepare 
nondegreed teachers in either preservice or inservice education programs. 



Perf ouMmce-Based Teacher Bducaticm (EBIB) ModoieB 

A lot of development work has been done during the last 15 years to pro*- 
duce modularized* self-contained instructional materials for the preservice and 
inservice preparation of vbcatibnal teachers. The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education has produced a comprehensive set of 132 modules clus- 
tered into 14 different categories* as follows: 

A: Program Planning* Development* and Evaluation 

B: Instructional Fishing 

C: Instructional Execution 

D: Instructional Evaltiation 

E: Ihstructiohal Management 

F : Guidance 

G: School-Community Relations 

H: Vocational Student Organiasation 

I: Professional Role and Development 

J: Cbbrdinatibh of Cooperative Education 

k: Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE) 

L: Serving Students with Special/Exceptional Needs 

H: Assisting Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

N: Teaching Adults 
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These materiats are based on competencies Identified through extensive 
research as the tasks that are performed by successftd secondary and post- 
secondary teachers in all vocational service areas, liie inpdtiles have also been 
extensively field tested and revised^ and have been published by a nonprofit 
publisher* the American Association for Vocational _ Instructional Haterials 
(AAVIH} in Athens. Georgia. Hatiy of the nondegreed teacher education programs 
described in this guide make use of some of these materials. 



Many universities, such as Temple University, the University of tentrai 
Florida* and Indiana University of Pennsylvania, havealso developed their own 
performance-based modules in response to institutional or state heeds. Some 
local educational agencies, fuch as Dade County Public Schools (Florida) • have 
also developed a series of FBTE modules specific to their needs* 

__ A major advantage of t^ material is that each 

aoduie is designed to cover a singie_ import aait teaching skill, which allows the 
teacher and resource person to select a given module for completion oiily if 
competence in that skill is needed. Most modules of this nature alsb_ contain 
only the essential information needed by the_ teacher and, in the final learh-^ 
ing experience, reqtiire the teacier to actually dMcmfltr^^ 

needed, cdmpetehcy in an actual teaching situation. Use of this type of mate-- 
rial is almost neces sa ry if a truly _ indiv idual ized, performance-based teacher 
education program is to be implemented. 



Teacher Trainiiig Coarse Syllatbi 

Hearty every teacher education institution, often in cooperation with the 
state division of vocational education, has developed course syllabi or curric- 
ulum outlines for their teacher education programs. These syllabi usually 
contain a list of the topics or competencies that are to be addressed in each 
teacher education course. Some of these competehcy identification efforts have 
been very rigorously carried out so as to exisure the teachers being trained 
will be well prepared for the tasks that face th^. 



- A unique approach to the identification and clustering of pedagogical 
competencies for teacher training has been carried out by the University of 
Central Florida (UCF). Faculty members at UCF first identified the teacher 
cbiftpetehcies to be achieved and then organized the selected competencies into 
^competency clusters'* rather than into the traditional courses* 



Speciai Bocfcletg^ Hnmalfc^Bnd^Suideg 

A large number of teacher trainings booklets, guides, and resource manuals 
have beeii developed either by staff within the state agency or by contract with 
university personnel or consultants. Some of these have been designed for all 
vocational teachers; others, specifically for teachers in a single service 
area. 

The Ohio Department of Education, for example, has_ produced 13 bbbklets 
in their "The Heart of Instrtictibh" series. These booklets cover such areas 
as the psychology of learning, the selection and use of training istrategiesi 
classroom and laboratory mahagemeht, and school discipline techniques. These 




booklets are available from the Ohio Agricultural Education Curricuium Materi- 
als Service^ The Ohio State University, 2120 Fyffe Road, Cbiumbus, Ohio 43210. 

The eeorgia bepartnent of Education sponsored twoprbjects at Oeorgia 
Southern College that resulted in the production. of _two_ guides: ^staff bevel- 
bpoeht Cdipetehcies for Teachers Seeking V-Series eertification in Georgia" and 
'•T and I Handbook: Resource tenual for Trade aiid industry Instructors.^ The 
first publication. identifies the competencies addressed in each of the fbllqw-^ 
ing staff development activities for new teachers: Open-Ehtry* New Teacher' s 
institute. Internship, and Advanced New Teacher's Ihstitute. Theresource 
manual was designed specially to serve hew instructors but is also of /ralue to 
experienced instructors.. It addresses a_wide_ range of topics, such as voca- 
tional education Georgian principles of teaching and ieamlng, curricuium 
and instructional management, and shop safety. 

_ Hahy schbolsi colleges^ unwersiti^ agencies have produced 

videotapes^ slide/tapes^.audiotapes^ and transparencies to support and sup- 
plement the print materials being used in their teacher training prbgrams. 
Most of the media is locally produced and suitabliiibnly fbr the program for 
which it was developed. The National Center's PBTE modules reference a few 
videotapes, slide/tapes, and audibtapes that are available from either the 
developer of the materials br the publisher (AAVIMJ. 



_ „ Some commercial pi£lishers ha^ high-quality videotapes and 

filM for ijidustiy traini quite good but also quite expensive. 

However, many universities and colleges have film libraries from which media 
may be borrowed or rented at reasonable rates. 

In addition^ maiqr teacher training institutions and staff development pro- 
grams make excellent use of videotape by videotaping. teacher performance for 
evaluatibh and self^evaluatioh purposes. This technique provides excellent 
visual feedback to the teacher and has proven to be a very effective training 
and evaluation tool. 



n —i . I'cially^Nb lish e d 4%xtg 

Commercially published textbooks are available or a wide variety of edu^ 
cati6h£^ topicsa Some p^lications focus on methods and techniques for teach- 
ing_ vocational agriculture, trade and industrial education, or other specific 
subjects; others address a more generic audience, stich as methods and tech- 
niques for secondary school teachers. 

Depehdihg oh the ihstructi6hal_appr6ach_t6_be_used w^^^ nondegreed teach- 
ers ^ textbooks of_this_nature m£^ be used either as required course references 
or as optional and supplemental reference material. While scmie excellent 
textbooks are available on methods of teaching, most tend tb be cbhteht- and 
theory-oriented rathisr than competency- and perfbrmahce-baised. Close examina- 
tion of all potential reference materials is recommended before purchasing 
decisions are made. 
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Chapter IX 



RETAIN NONDEGREED TEACHERS 



The task pf retaining ybiir trained hbhdegreed teacher is every bit as 
important as their initial recruitment and ihservice training. Statistics 
indicate that- over one-third of ill teachers quit duriag tbe first five _years. 
Many a&inMtrators .report that more 
of a problem than is recruitment. Administrators who fail to take the proper 
steps toward retaining the new teachers they have worked hard to recruit and 
train will be condemned to start the process all over again. And if one of 
your new teachers quits suddenly during the school year » you have a ma^or 
problem: students to teach and ho one qualified to teach them. 

Therefore* you have little choice but to reco^iise the many demands. and _ 

challenges, new teachers face andi^ then» to take whatever. ^prdprtate steps y 
can to assist and help retain the new teachers. Providing the assistance and 
support needed can also be very cost-effective because more of the new teachers 
are likely to stay on the job. 

A brief review of some of the major challenges faced by hewteachers will 
serve to reinforce the needtoprdvidethemwith assistance^. First of all* the 
new teacher may be adjusting, to a new and a new c^munity* as well as to 

his or her first teac^dLng job in an unf miliar school or college. Within the 
school environment alone* there are many new roles and faces that the staff 
member must learn and adjust to. 



Furthermore* as a beginning teacher* much time will be required to develop 

lesson plans*. handout. materials*. visuals* and tes^ 

taughti^ -The new teacher must also leara how to cope with ciassrom iabora- 
tozy management* which* in itself* presents a major challenge to most new 
teachers. On top of this* there may be organissational demands: monitoring a 
study hall; participating in various parent conferences* athletic events* and 
other school functions. 

.All.df these. expectations and. challenges cabined can prove. overwhelming 

and extremely f rust rating. to at^ new teacherr-and even more so to a nondegreed 
teacher who hasn't had the amount of education or training that some of his/her 
new colleagues have. Many new teachers experience a feeling of being alone in 
an almbst_ hopeless situation; some may experience enough frustration and ahxi-- 
ety to call it quits. The f oil owing suggestions may help you ensure that y our 
new nondegreed teachers are spared these frustrations insofar as possible. 



Provide asgtatance quiddy i As an administrator* it becomeft your respon- 
sibility to provide the new teacher with whatever assistance yc an as quickly 
as possible. The assistance you provide or arrange for can take iuatly forms. 
First » it is important that you make the teacher feel that he/she can come to 
you for advice and support if heeded. You also heed to make sure that the 
teacher. is ihtrbduced to other administrators and his/her teaching colleagues 
in a very positive mmiher. Providing the new teacher with a good briehtatioh 
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and a facuIt7_faandbook axxd inviting ^imi^fa« get-acquainted function 

can be vexy helpfid in making the nea teacher feel at home and welcome. 

A through orientation prpgrain should serve to acquaint the teacher with 
the facilities and general organization of the school. New instructors will 
need inf prinatibn about school policies and: procedures. __What»_^^ 
pline policies are they expected to follow?. Hhat registration and attendance 
foms ue needed? „ 9hat dupli^ assxst^ce is available? 

Hhon shouliriiey contact if thqr need additional help? During the orientation, 
such items as a school calendar, a roster of the faculty and administrators, 
and smptes of correctly completed forms should be given to the teacher sepa- 
rately if they are not in the handbook. Tpti also heed to allow time for and 
encourage the teachers (s) to ask questions about any matter that mey con- 
cern them. 

_ _ It j^- recommended that an experienced teacher be assigned as a peer 
teacher, mentor, or "buddy'' for each new teacher. Your new teachers will have 
many questions about school policy and practice that can probably be more eas- 
ily and quickly answered if each teacher has an experiencedteacher to ask. 
rather than having one or two admini^^^ try to handle all these questions. 

The peer teacber should be a person who is working in the same or a closely 
related technical area, if possible. 

Another way you can help is by ensuring that the beginning teacher is 
participating in whatever preservice or iilgervice activities he 6r_ she needs in 
order to become a trained and. if necessary, certified teacher^. Is thetM 
participating ^id progressinjg at a reasbnable rate? Is he or. she encountering 
any prbblOTs? H6w_can you helpsbt^ By overseeing the train- 

ing process, you can prevent most problems from ever occurring. 

You naay also want to invite a state supervisor to visit with, the teacher 
as soon as possible after employment. State supervisors can usually provide a 
variety of supportive materials and technical assistance regarding program 
operation. If your school has its cwn ihstriictibhal supervisors, one of them 
should, be assigned to supervise and assist the new teacher in any way 
possible. 

- Another good option is to establish a one- or two-year induction program 
for all new teachers^ Some states, such as Florida, are mandating a bhe-year 
planned induction program for teachers. During this period, the teachers are 
frequently observed and participatejn activities specifically designed to_ 
address their heeds and cbncerhs.^ The ma jbr concern here is tb make certain 
that the beginning teacher has_^ effective suppbrt system available to provide 
any assistance that may be needed^ 

Create^ fm ^ i n m of bel ongiMt aad^ job aatisf fte^0a > There _a_re_ several 
things you as an administratof can dp to create a real sense of belonging and 
improve teacher job satisfaction. First and foremost, immediately begintreat- 
ihg the new teacher as a professional and as a_ fullr fledged m^ber bf the 
instructional team^ Invblve the teacher, as. appropriate, in planning activ- 
ities where his/her bpinibns w^ sought and listened to. This may involve 
appointing the teacher to one or more faculty committees (with low time de- 
mands). Invite the teacher to social functions and encourage him/her to join 
the faculty association. 
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These are just a fev of the ways in which you can increase the new teach- 
er's sense of belonging and overall satisfaction with the Job. If you really 
want to retain your iiew teachers, however* you' ll take advantage of every 
bpporttmity- that comes along to praise the teacher's work and provide support 
and encouragement. 



teqyida w ii oi ' tim itieB for mdranrqwe nt . This is aiw^s easier said than 
done* but there are ways in which you can reward teachers for their perfor- 
mance. 7ou m^ work with other administrators and the board to obtain a good 
fringe: belief its package, merit pay,_a career ladder system* or a way to recog- 
nize thevelue of a nondegreed teacher's impressive record of work experience 
when making salary detexmihations. 76u should wor^ hard to reward <acellence 
if you really w^t to retain your best teachers. 

Support particxpati-op ia profesiitotmrtiJcvetoiiMent and ter^^**^'' ^cpdating * 
There are many things you can do to help your new teacher improve and e^and 
his/her competence. One of the first activities iii this area should include 
the development of a Ibhg-raiige professional deyelbpment plan. This means that 
you* a staff development cbbrdinatbr» or a qualified resburcepersbh work w^ 
the teacher to assess his/her training heedsj^ both profeaaional ^d tec&ical* 
and prepare ei written plan that_will_help him/her achieve the additional skills 
and imowledge needed* "^ou m^ s^port~the_ teacher ^s ability to carry out this 
plan by providing for some released time* helping to arrange business/ industry 
visits and short-term work experiences* providing inrhouse staff development 
opportunities* pay'ing some br all of the teacher's tuition cbst* br providing 
either forgivable br Idw-ihterest Ibans. 7bu should also serve as a proper 
role model by not only encouraging others to participate in professional growth 
activities* but by participating yourself. 

J^royite-for^Mrfi#r-x»^mit4oB* Take advantage of every opportunity that 
presents itself to recognize the wbrk bf the nbhdegreed teacher. Witbbut a 
degree*^ he/she m^ feel: like "odd man but." ffhehever pbssible* write a brief 
note of thanks for a jjbb well dbhic make positive comments to other. faculty and 
students about the teacher's superb technical know-how and accomplishments* 
and as appropriate* provide a certificate or letter of recognition for out- 
standing service. 

There are other things: that you can db to help retain the nbiidegreed 
teacher: b^bhd thbse described here* but utilizing the procedures suggested 
here will go a long way toward helping you retain those valuable nondegreed 
teachers in your school or college for years to ccme. 
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PART THREE 



SELECTED MODEL TRAINING PROGRAMS 



This section of the guide contains detailed descriptions of nine different 
model training progrems. While all the programs address the training of the 
liondegfeed teacher for certification or approval, some of them lalsb go beyond 
that level and offer programs for teachers who want to obtain bachelor* s and 
master's degrees and to become master teachers* 



Some of the programs* such as those in Arkansas, ^ssachusetts. New York, 
and Ohio* are statewide in focus; others, such as those at the University of 
Central Florida and bade County, are regionally or locally focused* The 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) programs ^ althotxgh 
national in scope* are operated and managed ihdependentlyby the various member 
schools* i^l.oftheprbgramshavem^ and should be carefully studied by 
anyone wishing.to provide nondegre^ with the professional training 

needed to maximize their effectiveness. 

Many of the programs described use the National Center's FBTE modules as 
part of their delivery system. For those unfamiliar with these materials, the 
total set of modtiles in categories A-M is listed for you in sample 4. 




SAMPLE 4 



Titl^ of the National Cmter's Performance-Biaed teacher Education Iwiodtiies 




Cmt^og^Jt^samsA^CmmmBitfJm mm _ 

0-1 P i j iBg rgchooi i C oin m tfWy nua iwiw Piiior Your ypcMonai Program 
flwn Prw i ni Mc r ii lo Pwwoii Vour Vccaliomi ProQram 

&3 Pllj j gp »0C>m fW 10 Piomoia Your VocMani Procraiw 
Pupw DUpla y i ^0 Ptowiow Your Voeaiwnal Pwyw 

04 ^fVKNMaJMlilitJIICLMfiM 



0-7 ^wd uqja B_Op>wi< OMio 

04 SMofk wvi Matnbofa^ ol-M ConMnuMty 
04 t ^ 

0-10 



Piwci ffwid Tiipo 



ElB PlPl L llMlMPgNliBiLBiflg-OgW^. jn0 Qutatcvi Bei TochnMiuoi 
Piioct SMdaMt'in liwiiciMio Otfiof Students 

BIWJliiiiH 



OtoMi IkidiM-ljiboiilofy f w p tfffw?? -- 

PiWBl 8 nd eim Apply inp PfoWenvSflMnQ Technciuea 
EtnpiBl^ffie Av|Mi Mitfiod 



4or Sl wwer end More Capable LMmera 



S4 Piapa'a-Tadcliw4iade loalmclionBi Maienaii 

^ - — 

04 
C4 

&4 
C4 
G4 

C4 

e4 

C-ID 
C-ll 
C-i2 

&u 
C-1S 
C-16 
C-17 
&1| 
C-f» 
C40 

e4t 

C4S 
C4« 

0^ 
646 
C47 

C4i 

C49 PfoaaM hrtoniitfon wdh flit ^wMtooard and ^hp Chan 

CjlpQOfy P, iniinictibnii Cwiiiiiiion 

D-J — 

04 
04 

P4 

04 

04 Cwliilla Ydur inmnteuaM Ellaelwinaia 

CUtjppfy MKnic0onSJKMgiiliini 
Pfttact I wiiniciwnai Waapuwa Naada _ 



Ptipa wi / o c aiwwai ludani O n^ w iUnun Mambai a loriMwitMp Retat 
fiaaiii Vpcaflonal Piudanc Oroa n cm oi M a mo a n 
_ ftaandi i g a Vaai^ Pfopr aiifc dl Aowwuaa 



H-1 



H4 



H4 OiiidaPiaiB^BgBjittSseawBiias^ 
Qwpooty-fc- ftdBMiO fitf Wolfl <nd Dcvslopiiwnf 
M K<ap^t^p4>4 aia'P ictaa ftenaWy 

1^ g m lo p J j w_^gw jpi cg^^^ d Educatton 
M Sdfva Wi a S ch edi and Coffmuniiy 

14 OmLaf 




Pradsnt Monnafeon wMi AmiIIu naconHnoa 
Pfw a hi id o fiiMh i il ii T i Hn iiid Wdadiapad i <iiaiiali 



CaitgotiLJjjCqog gngl pn of Coopmttvt SduettlDO 

j4 raiiWti Ouida»iai tar Your Ciiupiiaam Voeaiwnal Piogryn 

«I4 Managa <^n<wnwni. Ttt a mtm a TanMniiiohi df Ce4p Sjudami 

«M 6'j!ggjB»Mjjg<>* ;^VyC »dpPwDraiii 

44 SdCUfd TiSniog^OldMna iOc-Voiir C^^p ProQram 

ll^^_d»Ll»»_JPb 

J4 Oawalop^ flia TvaMnQ AMI^-df OvMh^tab InaMiciofa 
~ 

J4 

MPOoqtlCr 

K4 Oigwaa tw CamaM iar a COE Pwgrani 

K4 Ofoantaa^YdurClaaa «id^Lab idlnaian CBE 

^ 




C q w pt ucr B m90 Eduottow (CBE) 




Manage Ydur lud g alai g and naponmp RaapenaMHMa 

iflifiQi_lor JflprsMiMni dl Your Vocauonal r ~ 



E4 
E4 
E-4 

E4 . 

E4 Ptowda lor flip P#at Aid Waada ol Sl udanta 

E«7 AaaW Biudaim in Da^iopwo Bait Dtac<it»ne 

E4_ Qmm^^ysmmai UborMm 

E4 Manage flwvooaiianaiUboraiory 

E'lP Caw6t<#»BBHnia d> Stu din t Cham^cil Pie 




Cilpgory4^: OiiHinM — 

F'l QMf fhidifg Om§ L'linQlFomiiiCwa-Coliictsn Techmquea 
f'2 Qa»af ttud am Data Through Peraontf Ceniactt 

F4 OiiXdi iBjBMia i^ Otilfliht Niadr 

P«4 Provide inlDnnalion on E d u c a ti onal and Career Opportu nitiee 

F4 AaMi 8ludanlfl-io Appi yih g lor -Emptoymentor ^rther Educatnh 



K4 Manag p flia DM» W oMhnaa dt Your CM Piwpm 
iC4 OuMa Your Sl iid a mi Th ough tw CBE^ibgrww 

C m» 0 on f Xi iinrtng IMMili with 8p«M/£KC«piloMi Nwadt 

^ 

L4 
t4 

* PP?PjMg fcygjgggjit I t Mar ii l r tpr Eii^igigwil Studawa 
L4 Modify-flta ^aaniing-EnMfonfnanc 4or r 



PrometP^aar Acoepianoe b< EaBapa onai flh identa 

Uaa IwaP i i O dnal Taehni<ii»ia4<adl Pie Naada ot Eaoiptionai Etudems 

t4 

L4 

L*11 

L!i9 J PmmmymfnfsmmiirPtofm werEiMptM! flManUL 
Citg QfifT UMlgtmg mnrtinfr In Impravlno Thdtr Bale SWUi 
M*l Aaaiai Oiuilanu ActaavinQ Baac needing 6hi>i 
M4 fMM fftOflimj h DiifHopino TtftmtCTt ftiiding ffiilli 
M4 Aaeial Sludenn in Itnpfoving Their Wrang^uMt 
M4 Aaeial Etudenu m improving Their Orai Comrnunmiion EkMa 
M4 Aaalat Etudama in impHhwng T wair Math Eliilla 
M4 AaMt Etudama w improwng Their Sunnwai Shile 

N*l Pfaparo-io JHork 4Mih- AduK -Laarhera 

N4 Itarltai m Adutl Education Prooram 

N4 Determine MMduat training Meedi 

H4 PlinjnitriieiionjDr_Mulii 

N-S MPnpgp the AduN mairuaionai Proeeat 

N4 Evaluate the Pertomahce b( Aduiit 



BEUTED POBUCATIOMS ^ _ 

gugpnt Guigi to Utino Pprl^vntncp-BMWil Tm^^ 

BitoufCp Ppcaori GMidt Jo Utihg^PtHonhPho»>BlMdd T^^^ Mitpriab 
Ouidt JQ tut tflspiimimiUdh of Ptriimificp-BiiteiTiiichtt EductiiorL 

Ptr«orm«net-BaMd Ttacher Edocalion: Tht Statp of thd Art. Otnoril Educition ind vocitionat Eaucaiion 



For informotion rogordlng avoilabljlty ondl^riciE ofJtMO ii^^ cofiM'^AAVjll^^Aiiioricori AMoeiotion for VocotlorMt triBtructlonii 
Matorialfi, 120 Driftmior Englnooring Contor. UnlvtrElty of Qoorgia, Alliofis, Qoorgta 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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X. MASSACHUSETTS 



Selected Model Cbmmoni7eal.t& of Massachusetts; Vocational Teacher training 

and Approval Program 

Target Group Secondary vocational instructors; Massachusetts public 

schools 

Prbgrait Pescriptiob 

the G^mo^ealtb of Massachusetts has established statewide training and 
approval requirements for all vocational instructors teaching iii the public 
school ^sterns at the secondary level.^ To meet these requiremehts» a twcPphase 
competehcy^-based vbcatibM teacfier education program was devel6peda^_ The. first 
phase is cdmpletibn of a preservice com^^^ which 
provides prospective nondegreed vbcational. Instracto basic professional 

teaching^ ^ills that lead. toprovisional approval. Prospective teachers must 
have successfully completed this progron before they can be hired as vdcational 
instructors. During the second (inservice) phase of training » provisionally 
approved instructors must continue their professional development imtil they 
attain full approval status. 

Three state universxties^Westf ield State ebllege^FitchburgSta College^ 
and the Hriversity of Massach^ — participate in conducting the 
preservic:? phase and portions of the inservice phase of the program, the 
competency-based teacher training curriculum was developed oh the basis of 
teaching cdmpetencies j^bihtly: identified by department of education personnel 
and members of a task force that studied the needs of teachers _a^ 
systems* _ Some of the cbmpetehcy^based teacher traxning materi^s that form the 
core of _ the training program we^^ developed by teacher education faculty at the 
participating atatetmiversities; some were developed by research groups or 
consultant teams outside the department of education; and some were selected 
from existing materials* such as the National Center's PBTE modules. 

Prior to receiving provisional approval and beginning emplbymeht as a vbca- 
tiohal instruct or. the prbspiBctiveteacher must have aminimm bf six 
years' wbrk ezperiencein. the tradebr bccupatibn (2) hbld a high school 
diploma»_ (3} be licensed in the tra^ (if required) » (4) successfully complete 
a written test in the occupational area» and (5) successfully complete a per^ 
formance test in the occupational area. 

To receive full approvals the prbspective ihstructbr must successfully cbmplete 
18 semester credit hours bf teacher training cburse woric» bffered through, the 
follbwingcbursese. Hbveveri the instructbr m^ teach bn a waiver while com- 
pleting this course work. 

• Tfeai^teg-lfettio^B-ia^Vc^ati^al Bdlicati c«— (6^^#eait^ — This cburse covers 
competencies related to the following areas; instructibnal_ strategies* 
develbpmeht of lessbh_plahs» preparatibn and organizatibn bf learnrtng 
ehvirbmentSi instructibnal and student evaiuatibns» child development* 
and professional behavior. 
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^docaticm (3 creditg)— This course is ©ri- 



ghted: primarily to cognitive learning and requires that the instructor 
gain knowledge about IlJ the Bisto^» organi2ation» and delivery of 
vocational education at both the federal and state levels; (2) ^Ke goals 
airf objectives of vocation^ education; (3) federal, state, and local 
funding sources; and (4) laws, regulations, and policies affecting voca- 
tional education; 

• ^rricai« Bevd,oaMt in Qg'tpqiwttmBd^^Bdc^ this 
course, learners gain skill and knowledge ihthe complete range _6f_ 
currictilum developoeht activities^ from development of progrm goals and 
objectives, to curriculum development and implementation^ to management 
and evaluation. 

• Ifcif f iitt M ent o£^t h e V<^ti ^al KpHxonftent 13 creditsJ— Competencies 
covered in this course relate to the areas of ^ t^out, 
(2) organising forinstructioujiSj student management, (A) related 
instruction^ (5) academic integration^ and (6) school safety 
management • 

• Siipervised T^a cti iig 13 creditsj— Credit for this course is obtained 
tfarougfa-successfui participation in a supervised teaching experience and 
achievement of specified competencies; Under supervision, prospective 
teachers must develop a lesson plan and teach this: cphteht: in a voca^ 
tional classroom or lab; ^ey mtist alsb: successfully complete the. _ 
following competencies : : (1) identify school policiesj {2} implement 
teaching models^ (Sjapply statutesandlegislation in teaching behav- 
iori J4i develop classroom/shbp i^ techniques, (5) work with 
coggmunity resources, work with student support services, (7) demon- 
strate a positive role model, (8) participate in tbe total educational 
program, and (9) implement ccnnpetehcy-based vocational education (CBVE)- 

These courses are taught by adjunct faculty of the participating state univer- 
sities; these are faculty m^bers wh6_are_ also employed in leadership roles in 
the vocati6hal„schobl_6ystem8i __C^ are conducted at a variety of lc«a- 

tibhsi including miversity classroom vocational schools, and local librar- 
iesiL Course scheduling also varies, including three-hour evening sessions held 
on weekdays and all-day Saturday sessions* 

K'lrmally^ participants in this program are required to complete all course 
vcrk within three years^ After succesrf^ all required 

cocrsewbrk ^d the state-administered written and performance tests, the 
prospective instructor is eligible to obtain full approval; 

Vocational teachers are then required to provide prbbf of succes^jful partici- 
pation Iti 60 hptirs of professional development activities every 
ir* brter to maintain full apprbval status i These activities can include 
(1) bandfirron work in the trader (2) course work in education or the occtipa- 
tibnal area^ and (3) participation in workshops in the occupational area. 

Annual occupational professional development workshop— jointly sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, Division of Occupstibnal Educatibn; and 
Fitchburg State University—provide a wide range bf prbfessibnal and bccupa- 
tibhal development activities for vocatibnal teacherse These three-day work- 
shops are held at the close of each acadonic year. teach^Brs from around the 
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state convene to attend activities conducted by_ a variety of individuals, in- 
cluding professionals from business, industry* : lawi and other occupational 
areas; teacher educators; and vocational adsinistratbrs^ Sessions. for each 
occupati6nal_area_address_p^ concerns (e«g^» developing a funding 

proposal^, instructional concerns (e^g.» sources of available instructional 
materials) » and occupational concerns (e. g. » photo typeset ting update) • Sample 
5 lists examples of the sessions offered at the 1984 workshop. Vocatibnai 
teachers may receive professional development credits for participation in this 
eveiit. 



Funding 

Participants in the preservice teacher education program pay full tuition costs 
for every credit hour of participation. The costs of inservice prbfessibhal 
development activities vary with the situatibn. Salaries fbr adjunct teacher 
educatibh faculty and staff who develop training curricula are subsidized by 
the state. 



For jfeyr? ^^^^y™^tiiS(Q, 

Lawrence Lat6ur» Cpprdihator; pccupatibn^^ Education Programs; Department of 
Education; Westfield State College; Westfield» MA 01086; (413) 568-3311» ext. 
316 
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SAMPLE 5 



ANNUAL OCCUPATION!^ PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP: 

SELECTED SESSION TITLES 



School Safety and You: A Vital Parthership 
Educational Law: Cburtrdom and Classroom 
Legal Liabilltiesf brShop teachers 
Teacher Rights ^d Discipline 
Discipline and the Shop 
How to Cope with Stress 

Time Management~"Working Smarter No?: Harder" 
Financi:;! Planning: fbtz Teachers 
Massachusetts Teacher Retirement Syst^ 

Academic Curricold and the Massachusetts Vocational Curriculum Resource Center 
Teaching Reading in the Content Area 
Croias Discipline Planning 

Bilingual Vocational Educatidh-^A Natiphal Perspective 
Adapting Curt icr » for Liaited English Spefiikihg Students 
Physically Hti ' in Inuuetry. 

Youth Compete and the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
Curriculum Rase i^rr^tional Education 

High Techno tnjj? au^onal Education 

Entreprenet - >iii;: ^tion for Vocational Education 
Union Programs ^; iraining 

Bie Computer Ti8t:<\^r Managing Tool 

Solving ^al WbfldErbblems with COTputers the Classroom 

G^B*V^E#^HealtB Assistant as Developing at bn H. Fanning Trade School 

Occupat ionai Saf e ty ^ in Heal th Occupat ions 

A^ertising-^pographers and Type Design 

Computer Graphics and the Artist~A New Generation 

Auto Body Repair Techniques (General Motors Training Center) 

Recent Innovations in Business Educatibh 

English CK^unicatiph Skill in Business 

Osmose Wbod Preserving 

Plywood Grading and New Products 
Hair Sculpting, New Ways to Arrange Hair 
Reciovatron~Beauty Through Electronics 
Food as Art - z 

The Elegance of French Pastry 

The Chahgihg Rble b£ the Drafting Manager 

Bruhing Sembnstratlon of an Educationally Designed CAD System 

Solid State Programmable Controls 

Robotics and Solid State Controls 

Reinforcing Basic Skills Through Home Economics 

Cdnstimer Homemaking: Proposals 

Trends in Industrial Arts/Technology 

Sheet Metal Eabriiatibn 

CHC Tbbling Metlibds _ 

Chicago FaucetSt Their Update and Maintenance 
Camera and Stripping Techniques 
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XI. NEW YORK 



Selected Mofe^ State University of New York College at Oswego; Vocational 

Teacher Education Program 



Program Deacriptiim 

The Department of ?ocationai--Technical Education at State University of New 
York College at Oswego (SUNY at Oswego) prepares occupational teachers in a 
comprehensive vocational teacher education (VTE) delivery mbde« leading to 
vbcatipnai teacher certification and a B.S. or H.S. degree* This program is 
part of statewide delivery of teacher education in New York. _The_ program 
serves 60 full-time. junibrsaM. sehib 600 part-time students in 

STE courses^thrbughout 49 cora and 80 part-time 

master' 8-level graduate students who reside within commuting distance of the 
main campus* 

reactei^^^^ifieation t&juxrementB m Certification requirements vary* depending 
on whether the individual possesses a degree* the type of degree pbssessed*^ and 
the_bccupatibnal_area to be taught* _ Hbweverr fitll xbutes-tb prbvisibnai and 
permanent teacher cert if icattbninv of s^ester hours 

of prof essioni^ education course work» (2) a supervised stodent teaching expe^ 
rience from a registered program* (3) a minimum number of years of appropriate 
work experience* (4) a passing score on the National Teacher Examination (NTE) 
Core Battery Tests* and (5) a minimum number of years of teaching experience. 

Tbearn a provislboaX_cei±ifxcate»_tea and busi- 

ness^distributive education_must have pa^ possess a B.S.* 

which includes 12 facmrs of profespional education course work; and must have 
one year of work experience. Teachers of other specialties (e.g.* electronic 
data processing* practical nursiiig} must possess ah associate's degree* which 
includes 18 hoars of professional course work; and must have two years of work 
experience^:: Fohdegreed teachers must have four years of work experience. and 
must earn SQbours bf uhdergraduatecreditwithin the first fiveyears of 
teachingi^ ^^^^^^^^8l^^-^^^:^9^ P^9^^^^^^^^^ education course work. Teachers 
without a bachelor's degree are required to pass the NTE either prior to pro- 
visional certification or prior to permanent certification* depending tipbh the 
number of college credits earned prior to emplc^eht as a teacher. 

To earn a petjiaiient certlficatei^ the teacher must. have taught fbr two years. 
The_teacher with_a B^S. must alsb have earned a nasterls; the teacher with an 
associate's degree and the nondegreed teacher must have earned an additional 
36 hours of upper-level undergraduate study. 



^!he^gaE^#roRgM » SUNY at Oswego offers a B.S. degree program requiring 60 

semester hours in thearts and sciences* 36 s^ester bbursih thebccupatibnal 
specialization* dhd_30 semester, hours bf VTE prbfessibhal education course work 
{VTE cbre: 18 hburs;_VTE elect tves: 6 hours; and supervised student teaching: 
6 hours). Ail students entering the program (i) must matriculate; (2) must 
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slidv eyidemie of cbntihubtis progress: tmard cdiiipletibn_6f t&e degree require- 
ments by taking course wbric eacK_ fall and_6prin^ at StJNf at 
Dsvegb or anbtEer institutionr^and &ave the courses posted on their tran- 
^9^^P|^1 ^^Iz""^^^ 9^^^^^®=^^f occupational competency assessment progrpi to 
maintain continuous enrollment eligibility and matriculation in the program; 
and (4) may exit from the program upon completion of prdvisibhal teacher cer^ 
tification* permahent teacher certification* or baccalaureate degreerequire- 
ments. Ihe third requirements-occupational competehcy asaes^ent^cbneists of 
completing a work experience resume fbrm_ and a vbrk i^fbmatibn release form* 
ahd_ successfully completing the occupational c^petency examination (worth 30 
fiburs bf_credit) or 36 hours of college-level course work in their occupational 
speci^ty. 

Hiw^t te pro« »^-or»aised ^br regioiial jaiVety ^ The VTE department has a 
main campus office and two regional offices in Albany and Syracusbi serving ten 
prbgramrdelivexy locatibns : Qswegb* _ Syracuse* Gbuverneur^ Mba^i Piatt sburgh. 
New Pal tZaBinghamtbhi Rochester*^ Utica. The main campus 

office is-^e fatfb of the operation; here ail student records* as well as sched- 
uling* book order* staff* recruitment* budgeting* and operational pblicies* are 
coordinated for the program. The two regional offices handle recruitment* 
admissions* occupational competency assessment. recbmmeodatibhsi 
and advisement ; and they administerpart-time prbgrms delivery in assigned 
regibns.. Each regibnal office advises 300 students* of which approximately 280 
are taking VTE courses toward certification; the remainder are working toward 
degree completion^ 

Both fuil-^time and part-time factdty: are used. The department hires as part- 
time faculty individuals who are either mplbyedfull-timein or retired. fr 
such pbsitiphs as the follwihg: master teachers- in. bccupatibi^ centers; 
occupational education curricula, supervisors^ directbrs/principats of occupa- 
tional, centers; bccupatibnal a^inistratbrs 8^ two-year colleges; college/occu- 
pat ibn^ center audibvisuai directors; vocational supervisors in the Uepartjpj^nt 
of Corrections; school superintendents; and state education departneh": ss^oti-^ 
ates and supervisors. 

The ten delivery sites conduct ah average of four courseseach fall and spring 
semester. A combihatibii of _the_Natibhal_(^ s PBTE modules i texts* and 
mantaal8_are used-fbr each cou^ ano materials are standardized 

for each course throughout the systott* based on faculty ii^put. However* the 
department allows each course instructor flexibility in determining the spe- 
cific teaching methodology and strategies that best serve their needs and 
styles. The department regularly consults with and assists. the instruct brs 
when requested* and has recently developedahewslettertb provide students 
with greater departoent_cbntacti_ This supplements their contacts with the 
regibnal offices and provides a better sense of identity. 



Wo^ More-tef otaat i« 

John W. Glenn* Jr.* Director; Department of Vbcatibnal-Techhical Education; 
SUNY College at Oswego; Oswegb* NY 13126; (315) 341-2214 
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PENNSYLVANi4 



Selected Hoflel Cbmmbmrealth of Pennsylvania; Field-Based* Performance-Based 

Vocational Teacher Education Program 

I ferget G rottp Secondary vocational teachers; Peui; sylvania public schools 

Pr<^traii Peiicription 



Aliteachers of secondary school students in Pennsylvania must hold a valid 
teaching certificate for the subject area to be taught. For vocational teach-* 
ers of trade and industrial and health occupations programs ^d for some areas 
of agriculture* distributivej and home ecohcaiaics education* the certification 
process consists of (1) developing cbhtent expertise through years of training ^ 
and occupational experience and having it verified through the state's bccupa- 
tibnal_cbopetency Mseiraen^ and (2) cb^pietihg a teacher certification 

program ^63 semester credit hours). 

The certification program is based on a model for field-based* perf ormahce- 
based teacher education (F/PBTE) priginfi^lyz developed in the Department of _ 
Vocational Education at Temple University* Philadelphia:. Prbgram_VITAL( Vbca- 
tibnal Intern Tc8ching--^Applied Learning^ Individuals can pursue the certifi- 
cation program thrbugh _ bne _ bf _ f bur prbf essibnal persbnnel -development centers 
established tb serve particular gebgrap^ commonwealth. The 

(.enters are located at Indiana University of Pennsylvania* Pennsylvania State 
Hnxv€srBity* Temple University* and the University of Pittsburgh. All offer 
F/FBTE program! to serve students (interns) on either a preservice or ah in^ 
service basis* Preservice interns are thbse_ individuals whbarebbtaining. 
teacher training, and certificatibn prior tb_ gaining emplbjrment as a teacher. 
Inservice-Uitexhs are emplbyeesbf the district whb have been faired as teach- 
ers directly from industry and have little or no previous professional teacfaer 
preparation. 

Altfapugb there are yariatibhs among programs offered by tfae four cehterSi. 
the F/PBTE program is fuhdamehtally emindividualized learning. system that 
utilizes a variety of methbds including U instruc- 
tibn; (2) instruct ibnal modules; (3) differentiated staffing; (4) team teach- 
ing; (5) helpful supervision; (6) self-evaluation; (7) video feedback; 
(8) criterioin^referenced evaluation; and (9) assessment in ah actual scfabbl 
situation. 

With this apprbacba. interns are hbt_ only heldaccbuhtablefbr knowledge and 
guided P^^ctice» but also must independently apply teacher competencies in an 
actual teaching situation. With F/PB1^* the classroom or laboratory at the 
school where an intern is aaployed (inservice teacher) or assigned (preservice 
teacher) becomes the site for delivery of tfae program.. Consequently* traviel to 
a university or university center to obtain vocational professional training 
credits has been greatly reduced. 



Performance-based teacher education modules play a majoi rote in this instruc- 
tional delivery system. These modules are self-^contained learning packets.^ 
Each addresses one partic*!lar teaching skill. The centers use modules devel- 
oped through state and local efforts* as i^iill as mat^ of the National Center*^ 
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PBTB modules. Interns also engage in grolip instructibhal, activities through 
seminars or small-group meetings. These are held regularly, to bring together 
interns and staff to discuss cbhtempbraxy isisiies and concerns. 

Performance is evaluated according. to ^he objective criteria provided on the 
teacher perfbmance ^sessment back of each module. If the 

performance_ does not meet the criteria* the intern '•recycles" through the 
learning experiences until the skill is mastered. 

Throtighout the program* the intern receives persbhal and individual attentibh 
from a differentiated stifing team of professional educators. Each staff 
member has specific responsibilities for the interns who are served^ 

The Field Resource Person (FRP) is a university representative and is employed 
by the university. He or she may be a fuli--time faculty member on a dean's 
appointment or a^graduate stui^tit in the field of ^ducatibn wSb is eaiplbyed 
part--time.^ The FRP visits each assigned, intern^ observes actual 

classrbbm/labbratbry teaching and reviews written products and videotaped 
process perfbxmance^ T^^ FRP also conducts conferences with each intern and 
assists the intern in evaluating his or her own performance. In addition, each 
FRP manages the professional development and assistance provided by local 
teachers who function as helpers tb the intern. 

The iiFhbuse helper to the intern is referred to as the School Resource Person 
(SRPl or Resident Resource Person (R^)i The SRP/RRP is a master teacher who 
(i) helps an intern define his or her own needs and select modular learning 
experiences that will help meet these needs, and (2) provides clarification and 
feedback on individual perfbrmance* The SRP assists learners before drafter 
school or during the tiiae that has been scheduled for helping activities. 
These staff members are directed by a_ Senior Teacher Educator iSTE) from the 
university who functions as ateam^ andusually serves as the intern's 

official advisor. Each intern's progress is reported weekly to the STE. 

In_addition- to the- instruct ionai team, the program may be supported by a prb<~ 
gram coordinator, a staff developer who works with the field staff oh a weekly 
basis, and Councils of Educators responsible fbr evaluatibh of ah intern's, 
overall competence and readihess for certification* ACouhcil of Educators 
consists of the chief ichobl administrator. of the school in which the ihtern is 
teaching, a faculty member of that school elected by the faculty, and a Senior 
Teacher Educator from the vocational center. 

The staff members are prepared for their roles by participatihg in e field- 
based, performance-based staff dev<ilbpmeht prbgram that is consistent with the 
concepts and characteristics of the F/PBTE program. 

The F/PBTE syst^ enccMpasses programs in the following areas: 

• Prowisional (Lev e l i) -yoeat4<^^ A total of 15 

vocational prbfessioMl educatibh credits ere necessary for a_provi- 
sibhal teachihg certificate. To obtain. these creditSi the beginning 
teacher (ihterh) mustcbmplete 3D modules of instruction in an actual 
school situation, attend sm^l-group meetings, successfully complete a 
criterion-referenced test of knowledge covering the 30 modules, and 
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participate in an overall eval oat ion by a eouncii of Educators. The 
intern nrast ccmpiete these 15 credit hours vithin 3 years. 

Tbe_ program operates in local schools as follows: after an orienta- 

tion session^ field staff and intern determine the intern's needs and 
select a module accordingly; (2) intern completes module (in part or in 
total) according to personal needs; (3) ititMrh performs self-evaltiatibh 
aiid may seek clarification from a resource person; (4) when the ihterii 
believes that the stated criteria for performance can be met » the final 
learning e^^riehce is att^pted^d again self-'€oraluated; (5) when 

f^^^^f^^^^^'^z^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^f^iP^^fp™^^^®* evidence of this is 
presented to a resource person; (6) a conference between the intern and 
field resource person is held to determine if the evidence (a videotaped 
teacher performance or a written product) indicates adequate perfor- 
mance; (7) cycle continues until all modules are completed; (8) a 
criterioir-referenced test of knowledge on the program* s performance 
elements is administered to determine whether the intern has developed, 
th^ i:bghitive base for performance of a teacSing skillj and. C9) evidence 
of tb4 intetii's overall teaching competence is acct^ulated snd presented 

Council of Educators for a decision regarding provisional 
ceatificRtiOtt. 

• Pe3Ma»sn:fe (Leyel II) VocatioBal Teacher Gertxfxcati.OT « A total of 15 
a^c^^ttionai vocational professional credits are necessary for permanent 
tsacher certification. To obtain these credit s» teacher interns are 
required to successfully ccmiplete 18-30 additional PBTE modules. This 
program operates in the same w^ as the provisional certification 
program. 

« Degree in y^at4OTal Bte€at4TO « To obtain this degree» an intern 

is required to earn an additional 3-12 semester credit hours. 6^ 
tiohal professional educatioh.^. With. the exception of the participation 
of the GOTncil of _ Educators ithis^b credit is delivered exactly 

like the provisional and permanent teacher certification programs. 

• caps (CXsaerbdl Applicatiaa of Pedagogical Sfcillsj Pr6griit « GAPS is ah 
inservice^ pemanent certification program for teachers of home econom- 
ics education. Interns must earn 24 semester credits beyond the B.S. 
degree. A pool of approximately 90 modules is used in this program. 

The F/PBT]£ program is supported by a computerized mahagemeht ihfbrmatibh system 
thitallows for current accounting of the contacts between. interns and. differ- 
entiated staff members. Mohg the data collected are personal and d^ograpttic 
characteristics of all program personnels progress of interns on modules, and 
conferences and observation sessions conducted by resource personnel. Reports 
are issued at specific intervals to assist the program coordinator and field 
staff in ^managing the data needed in carzyihg but their prpgram respbhsibil- 
ities* In additiom module inventory end control is totally computerized. The 
data stored in the MIS also has rhe potential for being used in c^bihatibh 
with the yearly evaltiariohs to expand the research base on F/PBTE. 

gqndiJig 

Funding of the Intern's costs (college tuition) for inservice teacher training 
varies with each local school district. In some districts* interns must pay 
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full- college tuition for all instruction and credits they receive. In other 
districts, the local school systen may pay for a percentage of the intern's 
training costs. 

Curricuium development and the F/PBTE program staff positions are funded 
through the participating universities by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 



For Hbre Inf omatxoo 

Edward KiMiem interim Chair; Department of VcrTech Professional Studies; 
Reschi^i Houses Indiana University of Pennsylvania; Indianar PA 15705; 
(412) 357-4434; or Thomas J. Balfceri Assistant Professor; Department of 
Vbcatipnal Educationi College of Education; T^ple University; 3^1 Ritter 
Hall; Philadelphia. PA 19122; (215) 787-6191 
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XliL OHIO 



Selected Hbdel State of Ohio; Ihservice Teacher Education Program for 

Nohdegreed Teachers 

Target Group Secondary and adult-ievei vocational teachers; Ohio public 

schools 

Prograa Deacription 

The state of Ohio has_ established statevide teacher certification requirement 
for att vocational teachers who teach at the secondary and/or adult level in 
the public school systems or in the state' s Department of Corrections. An 
iiiservice teacher training program was developed to ensure that all nondegreed 
teachers achieve professional competence and obtain state certification. All 
nondegreed trade and ihduatrial vocational teachers are required to participate 
in and complete this program. 

The description that follows outlines the inservice teacher training program 
as it presently operates. However, new certification standards* effective July 
1987 • will alter the numbers of hours and requirements for the granting and re- 
newing of certificates in Ohio. In additibht a plan is presently being devel- 
oped to establish £ive regional campuses in the state for the administration of 
inservice education^ including the preservice preparation of teachers recruited 
from business and industry. 



Currently 1^ the inservice teacher education program is conducted through three 
participating state universities— The Ohio State University, Kftnt State Univer- 
iity» and The University of Toledo — with support from theOhip Department of 
Educatibiii Division of Vpcatibhal and Career Education. Participation in two 
intensive teacher education workshops (during the summers prior to and follow- 
ing the first year of teaching^ and planned^ individualized study with ah_ 
itinerant teacher educator (during the school year) constitutes the bulk of 
the beginning teachers' first twi> years of inservice teacher training, the 
teacher training curriculum is developed by facul f mfmbers at each university. 
Faculty from all three universities meet quarterly and work together to main- 
tain a consistent and comprehensive statewide trail: program Program 
policies and procedures are established through this network. 

Oae^ear-^ocari^iBBl e^rtlf xcate > the one-year vocational certificate may be 
issued to a beginning nondegreed vocational teacher, the teacher must meet the 
criteria for occupational competence in a technical bccupatibn and the minimum 
qualifications for occupatibnal experience. These qualifications vary depend- 
ing on the technical or occupational field. The bhe^year vocational certifi- 
cate may be renewed no more than three times by secohda^-level teachers. 

All beginning nondegreed teachers are required to participate in a fout^eiic 
preservice (lurvival) votkabc^i prior to the beginning of the school year. 
(Teachers whb are hired during the academic ylar must attend the workshop the 
following summer. i In this wbrkshbp* teachers receive ah oriehtatibn tb the 
basic principles of teachings school respbhsibilitiesi and the organization of 
a classroom and laboratory. Another essential part of the workshop includes 




training in the develdpmeht of lesson plans. The lesson plans_tfiat_nOT teac^^ 
ers_deveiop in these training sessions are specific tb_ each instructor's bccu- 
pational area and are intended for their use_during_ the first two to three 
weeks of theschppl year. During. the workshop^ beginning teachers practice 
teaching skills by presenting micro-lessons to their peers. They also inake a 
Pne-day vi^it to the schools in which they will be teaching in drder tb famil- 
iarize themselves with the school, teaching laboratories, and other facilities. 
Four to five university faculty and staff members conduct the workshop 
sessions. 

The four-week preservice workshop is conducted on the campuses of each of the 
three participating universities iost teachers being assigned to a campus 

^^=^^^ ^^8^9^ closest to their homes. During this period, most participants 
reside in the campus dormitories throughout the week and have weekends free for 
home and famityi The total amount of time invested in the workshop is 20 days; 
sessions run eight hours a day, and participants receive eight quarter hours of 
college credit. 

During each quarter (autom^ and spring) of the first year of teaching, 

new^instructors must enroll with the university for two quarter credit hours in 
educaticm. The teacher obtains these credits through working oh a 6he-tcF6ne 
basis with an itinerant teacher educator, a full-time professional who holds 
either a master's degree or Ph.D. in education and who is an employee of the 
university. The teacher educator meets biweekly with each beginning teacher to 
provide professional and moral support and determine the teacher's progress in 
the classroom and_ in the course work that has been assigned for the quarter. 
Course assignments include the continued development of lesson plans and units 
of instruction, the design of tests, organization of the course and_ shop* and 
the implementation of safety procedures. If the teacher. needs additional help, 
arrangementi are made for more frequent visits with the itinermt teacher edu- 
cator and, in some situations^ the teacher_ is required to complete performance- 
based teacher education (PBTE) modules that address specific teaching 
competencies. 

During the summer following the first year of teachingi_ these. teachers must 
participate in a twoHreek f blloir^up (contuuing} workshop. This workshop 
includes a variety of minirwbrkshopsisemina classes on program, course, 

and classroom management; more adhra the philosophy and principles 

bf.teaching; and the organization of vocational student orgarizations. There 
are ten actual workshop days, and sessions run for eight hours a day. 
Participants receive four quarter hours of college credit. 

In order to be eligible for renewal of the first onerjrear vocational certifi- 
cate and for a second-year teaching position^the teacher must have success- 
ftilly completed the four-week preservice workshop and ail of the required 
course work, achieved all the objectives specified on the teacher performance 
checklists and participated in the two-week follow-up workshop. 

During their second year of teaching, new teachers must enroll inand success- 
fully complete two college-level courses in educatibb.. These. courses involve 
the teacher in more advanced study in_ "Teaching Methods in Vocational Educa- 
tion" and the develbpment of a "Cburse of Study." Classes, taught by itinerant 
teacher educators, meet once a week in convenient locations throughout the 
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region in which these tisiachers are employed. Three quarter credit hours are 
awarded for successful completion of each coursei 

^imr^y^ar-iirOT4sATOal Icate * Upon isuccessful cbmplGtibh of a second year 

of teaching arid all required course work (a total of 24 quarter: credit hptirs) , 
the teacher is eligible to receive a fr^r-year provisional teaching certifi- 
cate.: This certificate is renewable provided that i _within the_ four-year peri- 
od* the teacher. ClJ completes a minimum_of 14 quarter credit hours of college- 
level course works of which one half must be vocational courses at an approved 
teacher education institutions and (2) provides evidence of satisfactory teach- 
ing ability, as demonstrated by successful teaching experience within the five- 
year period immediately before the date of application. 

Upon the completion of 27 additibnalsuccessful months of teaching and 27 
additional quarter credit Hours of college-level course work, the teacher is 
eligible :o receive an eight-year professional teaching certificate. The 
teacher is then encouraged to continue professional development through com- 
pleting additional college-level course work in education and a related occupa- 
tional area. The certificate renewal process continues until the tesacher has 
successfully completed all the requirements_for a baccalaureate degree. At 
this time* the teacher may be awarded a permanent certificate if he or she has 
served five years on his or her initial eight-year certificate. 



Funding of the beginning teachers' costs (college tuitionand workshop sup- 
plies}_£or ihservice. teacher .education varies with each local districts In 
most cases, individual teachers must pay full college tuition for ail instruc- 
tion and credits they receive. In a few districts, tl^e local school systems 
pay for all or a portion of the teachers' tuition. In some instances, teach- 
ers attend the suminer workshops as part of ah extended service contract. 

Itinerant teacher educators and training program administrators_are usually 
fullrtime employees of theparticipat^ng universities* with these positions 
being supported by the Ohio State Dejcrtment of Education, Division of 
Vocational and Career Education. 



For Hore Inforaatibh 



Darrell L. Parksi Director; Vocational and Career Education; State Department 
of Education; Ghio_Departments Building, Room 907; 65 South Front Street; 
Columbus, OH 43215; (614) 466-3430 
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XIV. FLORIDA 



Sd^ted^Wbdel University of Central Florida: Performance-Based Vocational 

Teacher Education Program 

Target Grdap Secondary and postsecondazy vocational teachers; Florida 

public schools in ii counties 

ggogrM-Pegcgiptim 

The University of Central Florida iUCFiPerfbrmancerBasedTiacherE^^^ 
I PBTE)^_ Program prwides stxpport. service nondegreed trade 

and i^ustri^ wd faealth^occup and delivers inservice teacher 

trainng to h^p them meet state certification requirements. Inservice or 
preservice teachers who are seeking an undergraduate degree from the university 
ms^ also enroll in this program, ^is program serves an ll-cbioiity area and 
delivers, a large jpbrtion of training through four branch campuses, located in 
South Orlando* Dgyt^na Beach* Lake County* and Bre/ard County. 

Teacher educators at U(^ developed and implemented this progrma with special 
funding from the Florida Division of Vocational* Adult* and CotDmunity Educa- 
tion. UCF faculty members first identified the teacher cpmjpetehcies to be 
achieved in the program. This was done through interpreting a research base 
of vocational teacher competencies in light of the beginning teacher's he^^s* 
the local educational settuig* and institutional resources. 

The selected competencies were organized in what are called "competency clus- 
ters" by UCF and "courses" by the state department. Each cluster is organized 
around three basic instructional elements: (1) PBTE instructional modtd-es* 
some locally developed* but most produced by the National Center; (2) seminar 
£*e8sibns devoted to each module; and (3) individualized instruction and 
counseling. 

Competency clusters form programs for initial nondegree certification and an 
undergraduate degree* and for advanced certification and graduate degrees as 
well. Each cluster in the initial certification and undergraduate degree 
programs includes a number of required competehcies and a_ g^ of other compe- 
tencies from which the teacher is tb elect a specified i^tjmber. The required 
appetencies represent those skills deemed essential fcr every vocational 
teacher* no matter which subject matter area or school level, the elective 
competencies allow the teacher to personalize the training program. Only 
through successful completion of the nondegree certification or undergraduate 
degree program is a beginning teacher eligible for a regular teaching 
certificate. 

P'^^^y^ * New nondegreed teachers are issued a one-year 
temporary certificate* which is renewable three times. Thus* the new teacher 
has a maximum of four years to earn a regular certificate. The requirements 
for regular certification are as follows: 

• Successful cottipletiph of the Florida Beginning Teacher Program* 
conducted by each local district (see sample 6) 




• SucceBsftil completion of UCF's hbhdegree certification program or under- 
graduate degree program 

• Documentation of satisfactory scores on the Florida Teacher 
Certification Examination 

• Three years of successfttl teaching experience 

Ke UCF nondegree certification program consists of two phases:. (1) a required 
first course in essential teaching skills, and (2) intensive iiservice training 
designed to develop professional competencies and meet state certification 
requirements. 

At whatever point in the acadCTic year that they enter the progrpi, heginnihg 
teachers are required to enroll in competency cluster EVT3371, "Essential 
Teaching Skills for Vocational Education." This cluster focuses bn_ survival 
skills that teachers urgently hefd as they inter the vocational classroom and 
labbratbry fbr the first time._ This traihing_ frequently occurs before the new 
teacher has actiially started to teach and t^es place in a university setting. 
Included u this cluster are (IJ an extensive orientation to PBTE and tb the 
Uer program; (2) ^training in the development of student perfbrmahce objectives, 
instructional methods, and instructional planning; and (3) the selection of 
instructional materials and evaluation strategies. 

In Phase II of the training prbgrams the new teacher has begun teaching in the 
vocational classroom^ and laboratory. at UCF for a series of 

clustersi attends seminars focused on these clusters at one of the UCF branch 
campuses^ fulfills directed field experience requirements, and completes 
individualized learning activities. 

Seminars include many varied activities* including group discussion^ student 
presentations, small-group wbrk* micrbteachingi practice* ^d problem solving* 
UCF generally offers seminars at each of the participating branch campuises on 
the saffle_ni|ht of the week* eac^^ so that students can plan on 

taking seminars at a certain center on a particular night. Seminars are one tb 
two hours in length and are held each week during the academic term. Individu- 
alized module learning activities are cbmpletedl^ the new teacher outside the 
seminar, but these activities serve as a basis for. group discussibhsi If. in 
a given term, enrollment is tob lbw for a particular s^inar to be feasible, 
faculty wbrk with one or two individuals as necessary^ 

Required directed field experience credits are acquired through the hew teach- 
ers' d^nstration of specific teaching skills in their own classroom or lab- 
oratory « The new teacher and the university advisor negotiate an agreement 
concerning which competencies the new teacher will demonstrate in a given 
academic term. 

The_time for achievement of the competencies in each cluster is variable^ as 
teachers are permitted to learn at their own best rates. When a teacher is 
ready to demonstrate proficiency in an actual teaching situation^ eachcbmpe- 
tency must be demonstrated at the mastery level. The fbllbwihg are the seven 
competency clusters included in UCP's nondegree certification and undergraduate 
degree prbgrams: 

• Essential teaching skills in vocational education 
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^ Methods of teaching in vocational education isubjects 



Mwagement of the vocationai classroom and laboratory 
^ Evaluation of vocational instruction 

• Professional role of the vocational teacher 
Special needs of vocational students 

• Directed field experience 

To meet the course requireanent 8 for inegiilar certification, the new teacher 
mnst earn 20 credit hours* as follows: 14 hours of vocational teacher educa- 
tion credit (i«e.» successful achievement of 45 competencies: 39 required and 
6 elective) » 3 hours of psychological or sociological foundations of education 
credit » and 3 hours ybcatibnal elective credit. All earned credits are 
applicable toward a bachelor's degree. 

To then_ complete the total vocationai teacher education portion of the cmder^ 
graduate program requires the successful achievement of a total of 48 required 
and 11 elective competencies* To earn the bachelor's degree^ of course* the 
candidate must alsb_ complete all other university degree requirements (^.g. • 
academic and general education course work). 

Experienced vocation^ teachers who have completed the course work for a 
Florida regular certificate may remain at that level* renewing the certifi- 
cate every five years through ccmpletion of 6 credit hours of course work 
during each five-*year period. However* those teachers who wish to improve 
their professional standing and educational performance mc^ enroll in the 
perfbrmance*bai3ed adyahced vocational program at _UCF._ Ah individual's prb-- 
gram is designed cooperatively by the teacher and a vocational teacher edu- 
cation advisor and is approved by the Florida State Department of Education. 



Program design and implemehtatibh were funded through tbe_Flbrida_State Depart- 
ment of Education* Division of Vocational * Adult i and Co^uhity Education. UCF 
teacher education faculty and staff positions are funded by the University of 
Central Florida. Teachers participating in this program pay tuition fees for 
aii training for which they receive university credit. 



For More Information 

Steven E. Sbrg* Associate Professor; Department of Instructional Programs; 
College of Education; University of Central Florida; Orlando* FL 32816; 
(305) 275-2939 




Fmstmik Km^9i'^ TEACHER PROGRAM 



THE TOTAL PROCESS^ 



ORIENTATION 




f 


PRE-OisJ 
CONFQ 


Nation 

IBKE 



OBSERVATION 



POST-OBSERVATION 

CONFERENCE 
POP DEVELOPMENT 



lFOBMATIVE 
OBSERVATION 



FORMATIVE 
OBSERVATION 



CONFERENCE 



CONFERENCE 



POP REVISION 





^ 


LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 




DEMONSTRATION 





6. 



7. 



Support teeui) meets to discusi and 
clarify roles and becofiie familiar 
wltH_ evaluation procedures (pre- 
school period). 

Prlhclpal: (or building aSHnlstra- 
tor) meets with beginning teacher 
to pr^areii for, a sunwatlve or 
screening observation. Determines^ 

• What_the teacher will be 
doing. 

• What the students Will be 
doln^.: 

• The content for the les- 
:_ son. i_ 

• The object! ves for the 
lesson, 

• The evaluation criteria. 

Principal does initial observation. 
The sunnative Instrtsnent, other 
<il strict iiis trument » verbatim nar- 
rative^ etc. may be used, depending 
on District plan. 

Support team meets for post-obser- 
vation conference identifies 
areas that need^ ! ? :^ ^^ngthened. 
ream maftbers Jn .tft*id_ to_ do 
fonnatlve observa : i<?ns to pinpoint 
areas of difficulty. Professional 
Development Plan is written. 

FoHnative observations done by sup- 
port team members. 



Support iteam mejtbers cphduct f o 1 - 
low-up observations. Revise POP If 
necessary. 



Teacher engages in Teaming activi- 
ties as specified in his/her Pro- 
fessional Oevetopment Plan. 
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XV. FLORIDA 



Selected Model tiortda International University and Dade County Public 

Schools; Alternative Vocational Teacher Education Program 
for the Certification of Non-Degree Industrial and Health 
Occupations Teachers 

Target Grdap Secondary and postsecondaxy vocational teachers; Florida 

public schools in Dade County 

grograa Deflcrjptdgii 

The st^te of Florida has established stetetfide certification requi^^ for 
all vocational teacbers.who are teaching in programs ad^ by the 

^^^^^^^f^^?-^^^*^ In response to the need for effective teacher train- 
ing_andcertification» the state of Florida embarked on a statewide coordinated 
effort that involved the state university ^stem» the public schools» and the 
State Department of Education in developing and implemehtihg cbmpetency^based 
vocational teacher education. As part_of this effort* the School of Education 
at Flprida_Ihternatibhal University (FIU) and the Dade County Public Schools' 
Office of Vocatiohal_ and Adult Education implemented a cooperative inservice 
vocational teacher training and staff develo^ent program. 

This program was developed as an alternative to the traditional college method 
of training and certifying new nondegreed trade and industrial teachers* 
particularly those just recruited from private industry. 



The competehcy^based curricula andtraining in thii ptogram are based on an 
integrated list of professional teaching competencies identified by the Dade 
County Public School?:* the State Department of Education» and FIU. The deliv- 
ery of inservice teacher training is primarily field-based and often takes 
place in off-campus settings* including vocational classrooms and 
laboratories. 

This program uses_bbth_f omal.grbupihstruction and performance-based teacher 
education CFfiTE^ mbdulesi Some of these modules have been developed by the 
National Center* and others have been developed by curricultmi professionals in 
the bade County Public Schools. Each instructional module states the criteria 
by which the teacher's competence is determined/evaluated. The teacher must 
meet these criteria at ah acceptable level in ah actual teachihg situation. 

At the beginning of theprogrami each new teacher hash professional 
needs assessed by the county vocational program area supervisor* a school 
administrator* an FlU teacher educator* and a master teacher. An individual- 
ized training program is then developed based on the new teacher's assessed 
needs. Although this individual is^ed training takei^ place within state-approved 
college courses* the hew teacher determihes the pace of learhihg. 

Qne^^T twnovBn At the start of the first year of teachings 

the beginning nondegreed trade and industrial teacher is issued a one-year 
temporary certificate and is required to participate in the teacher training 
program conducted jointly by FIU and the Dade Ccahty Pi^lic Schools. The 
training program includes ah ihtehsive two-week presezvice component and a 
tenrmonth inservice component with monthly Saturday meetings. 
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Prior to begiiihjiig teacbuxg, the hew teacher enters the ^ 

preservice_ workshop to prepare for the_roIe_of^yocat teacher i Workshop 

topics include ihfdimtiou and_instnjction in basic survival skiXls* mjch as 
ihstructional methods and planning»^ instr^^ evaluation, effi- :-':ive teach- 

ing factors ancf procedures, the psychology of learnings shop and lab manage- 
ment, and the philosophy of vocational education. 

Various guest presenters, with expertise in a given area* conduct daily 
lessons <m a variety of topics. Classes may be conducted by FiU faculty, 
county public school i^stem personnels or representatives of the community and 
indust^. At this tiTCi the pro teacher eduM^^ are also involved in 

assessing the beginning teacher!s professional needs. During this workshop, 
the participants are al with PBTE modules that are to be_ completed 

throughout t^e ten-rmonth training program. Learning activities include lec- 
tures, organized stud^, group activities (e.g., role^playihg) , and evaluation. 



Upon successful completibh of the preiservice training program* teedhiers receive 
three semester credits that apply toward meeting certification requirements. 

The hew teacherthen begins the tenrmonth inservice training cdmpbheht while 
working as a faculty mCTber of a Dade County high school or adult center. Dhe 
of the beginning teacher's first iimschobl assighmehts is to select a ResidM^ 
Resource Person (I«P)— a master teacher attbe school ih which he or she will 
be teadiihg. The Riff isrespdhs the new teacher to the 

school* its facilities policy. The RRP also makes regular 

visits to the new instructor's shop or classroom, provides helpful feedback 
about the teacher's performance, and acts as ah advisor ebout everyday teachihg 
concerns. In addition, the RRP is required to maintain contact with the train- 
ing program coordinator and to file regular reports on the begihhihg teacher's 
progress. 

The beginning teacher must also participate in two flU education courses (three 
s^ester credits eachK _One of these courses consists of all-day Saturday 
seminars conducted once a month by FIU. Each seminar exploresj in additional 
depth* a major topic area of the preservice training. Curriculum is related to 
the teachers' sdiool experiences, and teachers are assighed ihr-school learhihg 
activities that are linked to the traihihg modules. _ These are cmpleted and 
presented at later seminars. Thissequehtial course work is developed by 
faculty at FlUa and teachers are required to take the courses in ♦"he sequence 
in which th^ are presented^ The new teacher earns the second three hours of 
course credlt_ for completing the specified teacher training modules under the 
guidance of the and the university faculty. 

The new teacher also receives ah ihitial "Teaching Effectiveness Evaluation" 
hear the begihhihg of the_ school year. A fblldw-up corrective evaluation is 
made in the late winter or spring. The final evaluation, which is used to help 
determine whether the participant will be recertified and retained, ia made 
during the last month of inservice training. 

The new teacher is expected to succMsfully complete the 18 s^ester credit 
hours of course work and to master the required competencies within one 
academic year^ although a maximijm of three ye^ for this process. 

Upbh completibh of the required course work and successful completion of a 
competency test (the Florida Teacher Certification Examination) in the areas 
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of teachingt fiAtht; readihgi and writlngi the teacher is eligible to receive a 
five-year regular certificate. 

f jye-year r«idjir c e rt i f ica t e # in order to renew the five-year certificate* 
the teacher must complete an additional Bix spnester credit hoiira of cbliege 
course work. Three of these credits must be in the area of educatibhi and the 
other three must be iii the teacher's occupational area. The teacher must also 
participate in a technical updating workshop in his or her occupationei area. 

FnwJfng 



Participants (beginning teacher!) pay full college tuition costs fb^- every 
credit hour of participation. Salaries fbr Florida International Universi^ 
faculty and staff who develop curriculum and teach in this program are funded 
through the university. 



For MpTg Tiif fw^iift'T fwi 



Paul Kretzschmaf, Assistant Prihcipalj Hiani Lakes TecBnical Educatxoh Center; 
Dade County Ptttlic Schools; 5780 Northwest 158th Street; Miasai Ledces. Ft 
33014-6785; (305) 557-1100 
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XVI. ARKANSAS 



Selected iiod^ 



State of Arkansas; Instructor Professionai Development 
Program 



Postsecondary vocational- technical Instructors; Arkansas 
public post secondary schools 



Prokraa Descriptidii 



The. state of Axkansas faas established a. statewide performance-based profes- 
sional- development program- f^ its postsecondary vocational-technical 
instructors. Ifce purpose of this program is to ensure that these instructors 
gain eBP^iav'^ii prof essio::al teaching skills and that they are provided with a 
smooth trj^:!!^ it ion from a career as a worker in a specialized occupation to a 
career ab a teaching professional. Participation in the program is a condi- 
tion of employment. 

The vocational instructor certification system provides for an instructor 
rai^inf: systtsaa with three levels of certification: instructor, senior instruc- 
tor, ^d master instructor. This system establishes a career ladderyhich. in 
turn, provides incentives and commensurate salaries for teachers as they 
advance professionally. 

Ail of the competencies required to reach the senior instructor level were 
determined to be essential for an optimally prepared vbcatiphal instructor. 
As a result, all instructors mtistt within seven years, acquire or demonstrate 
iehior-ihst ruct br-level competencies and becoie certified. atthisrank. _ 
Instructors who wish to gain mast^r-r instructor tanking must acquire or demon- 
strate the hi^est instractional^^(»ap6tencies (e. g. . leadership, program 
plminihg. instructional management). 

tJhile requirements of this program include ciDmpietibn of one month of techni- 
cal work experience or college-level technical t:rainihg at each of the three 
ihstrixctor levels and each renewal of the senlbr and taaster instructor certifi- 
cates. the_bidk_bf_tbie_certiflcaticnwQBc cbmesfrdm completion of the National 
Center* sperfbrmance-bas^ teacher eJucation CPBIS) modcdes. Modules, like 
certification requirements, are organized by levels. The 31 Level I modules 
(26 required. 5 elective) are to be cdmpleted by proyisipnal inftructbrs in 
order to reach the instructor level. Hie 33 Level II modules (22 required. 
11 elective) are to be completed by instructors ii^ order. to reach the_senibr_ 
ihstructpr level. 411 bther modulejB in the Natibaal Center's PBTE series are 
Level III elective modules^ 36 or which must be completed by senior instructors 
in order to reach the master instructor level. 

The modules selected for the program are provided to the instructor by the 
school system, and two resource persons work with each instructor as he br 
she completes work oh the modules. One resource persbh~the Resident Resource 
Person— is usually ah admihistratbr attheschbolih whichthe instructor is 
employed. _ Tbis_persbh_prbvides_instructbrs^^^w^ the required PBTE modules, 
information sources^ reference of the specific 

procedures for completing the final assessment of a module. The other resource 
person — the Field Resource Person — is a university representative who works 
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with the Resident Resource Person and the instructor and also provides addi- 
tional inf ortnat ion about college credit or degree plans. 

The Professional Development Program is structuredfor Individual instructors 
through the developmehi:_of professional development plans. Each instructor has 
a.prbieissibnal development co^ which includes the instructor, a local 

school administrator (resident resource person), and a university teacher 
edacatcr (field resource person). 

Together, the resource persons and instructor_sssess the instructor* s needs and 
develop a plan addressing three areas_6f professional development : teaching 
skills* technical cbmpetehcies* and related professional activities. It is the 
responsibility of this-professiona^ development committee to select the elec- 
tive modules tob^ completed by the instructor at each certification level and 
to_ approve the instructor's plans for fulfilling the technical work experience 
requirements. As the instructor then carries but the professional developnent 
plan, the resource persons are available to provide needed assistance. 

Provisional inr^ true tor level p _ Newly ^pl oy ed vocat ionai- technical inst rue t ors 
are issued a ohe-yc^r prbviRionjd instructor certificate, which is renewable 
only twice. - The-provisioxjs?. instructor thus has a maximum of three years in 
which to m^et the requirement c of and be certified at the rank of instructor. 
The reqaireBents for instrr'^tor certification to be met during provisional 
status are as follows: 

!• SucceesfiU, cbfJ i>i^tiv»/ o£ 31 modules: the 26 required Level I modules 
and 5 elective modules. 

2. Participation in a Prof essiona! .Development inst itute (PDl) prior to 
beginning teaching or as soon afterward as scheduling permits* (in 
thePDli information about the vocational instructor's job, PBTE, 
advisory committees, communitv relations, and vocational^ student 
organizaticns is presented. Also ihtrbdured are the PBTE modules 
that address the most basic — survival" teaching skills needed by 
instructors. ) 

3. Documentation of satisfactory scores on a competency test (National 
Teachers Exam--NrE; National Occupational Cbmpeten*:^ Testing _ Inst i- 
tute Exanr-NOCTI ) or current certif icat ion/licentirjjg in the occupa- 
tional area taught. 

4. Completion of one j s^.. of successful vocational teaching at the 
provisional instruczor level. 

5. Completion of one month of technical work iexperiehce or its 
equivalent. 

Although the prbvisibhal instructor has. three.years in which to meet these 
requirements^ _he_or_she_must meet certain int requirements at the end of 
each year in order for the one-year provisional instructor certificates to be 
^^^» by the end of the first year, the provisional instructor must 
have met the second and thirdrequirements arid have successfully completed at 

least 11 of the 31 modules. By the end of the second yeartthe_pr6visi6nal 

ins true tor must have met the fourth requirement and have successfully completed 
at least 21 of the 31 modules. By the end of the third year, the provisional 



instructor lo^st.have met aii reqtdrements^- At that point* he or she is eixgx*- 
bie to apply for the xtxstrtxctor certificate. 

The instructor certificate is issued for four years and is 



hot rentable. Thus, the instructor has a loaxiinuni of four years ..h which to 
meet the r^uiremehts of ah^^ at the raSc of senior instructor. 

The ra^qir Mil D tg _ for s^idr iBStrnctbr certxficatiim to be met during ins true-- 
tor status are as foiiovs: 

1. Successful completion of 33 modxiles: the 22 required Level II 
modules and 11 elective modules 

2. Completion of an add5 1: month of technical work experience or its 
equivalent 

3. Participation in relatt^^A professional activities 

4. Cbmpletibh of one year of successful vocational teaching at the 
ihstructbr level 

When all- requir^ents have been met, the instructor is eiigibie to apply for 
the senior instructor certificate. 

The senior instructor certificate is issued for eight 



years* and individuals may remain at this level throughout their career if de*^ 
8ired^_ To rehew the certif icate every eight, years^ the senior instruct or_^st 

provide dbcmentation of at least one month of technical work ocper re nee or 
its equivalent since the issue date of the last certificate and (2) demonstrate 
satisfactory job performance as indicated on annual evaluation instrument. 

Senior ihstinictbrs may, fc^^wever* ?iisteaw work tP attain master instructor cer- 
tification* The r^oiremmts certification to be met 
during senior instructor statue are as follows: 

1. Successful completion of 36 Level III modules 

2. Gcmpletioh of one year of successful vocational teaching at the 
senior instructor level 

3. Completion of ah additional month of technical work experience or it^' 
equivalent 

4. Demonstratibh bf superibr teaching qualities and persbhal 
develbpmeht 

5. Document at xon bf satisfactory periodic performance evaluatibns 
6^ Ccmpietion of a bachelor's degree 

Upon meeting these requirements, the senior instructor may be nominated for 
prbmbtibh tb master ihstructbr. 

Hagter inBtructor level s _ The master ihstrtictbr certif icate is issued for eight 
years ^ To renew the certificate e^^ eight years, the master instructor must 
meet the same two renewal requirements as at the senior instructor level. In 
addition, he or she must provide evidence of continual professioral development 
in the occupational and technical specialty. 
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For Itore InfoiaMtiott 

Ji Barry Ballardp Director; Vocational and Technical Education Division; 
Arkarsas Department of Education; Education Building West, A06D; 3 State 
Capitol Hall; Little Rock* AR 72201; (501) 371-2165 
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XVII. TEXAS 




Texas State Technical Institute (TSTI); Competency-Based 



Faculty Development Program 



Tgritet Groap 



Post secondary vocational-technical faculty; TSfl 



Texas StateTechhical Institute is a post Secondary single-purpose bigbereduca- 
t ion unit with four caatpuses and two extehsiohs^ geograph^ 
ically^ : There are 592 faculty m^hers with_12-m6nth appointments* Approxi- 
mately. 8r40Q students are enrolled in. 112 regular on-campus programs ranging 
from laser electro-optics and robotics to saddle and tack. More than 83 per- 
cent of those students are in the technical and trades areas* Almost all 
faculty are hired from industry and have little or no teacher preparation or 
escperiehce* 

It _vas_ recognized, several years ago that the tradi ^. xonal ranking system of 
professors^ associates* assistants^ etc.--witfa its emphasis upon publication* 
research* public service* and teaching — did not clearly describe or represent 
a vocational-^ technical fdcidty's responsibility for imparting perfbrmahce- 
measured skills and knowledge for ihdust^ application. It was also realised 
that an era of instructional ar'? bunt ability was upon, us* demanding both, effec- 
tive end efficient teaching.^ In response* the integration of faculty organiza- 
tion Ifacultyra^J with faculty development into a 
planned delivery system seemed to be the most viable long-tem approach. 

An inventory of the tasks faculty performed was developed. Each it^ was then 
analyzed in terais of its difficulty and frequency of performance* The result 
was a clustering of rhe tasks into five groups: __three_dbmihant_and two^^inor^ 
These eventi:ally beceme the professichal ranks of Raster I^ 
Instract6r*_and Instractor; and^^t^ of Lab Assistant I 

and II. For each rank* a posit io: description was developed and built into the 
psy plan. The ranking structure is far more than a structure; it is a planned 
framework for a team approach to the delivery bf cbmpetehcy-baseoi educatibh* 



Having developed clear performance statemehts fdr each faculty xranki it was a 
rather straightforward. activity to develop the evaluation. ^st^. In effect* 
each evaluatim item is directly associated with a duty/responsibility state- 
ment listed in the position description. 

Last* but hbt least* was the inherent bbligatibh tb provide faculty develbpment 
activities that wbuld allw each faculty member to deve competencies to 
support his/her rank and promotion. To this end i each campus is staffed with 
professionals with responsibility for faculty development. 

Although there has been some evolution of the program* the basic structure has 
remained intact. Each new faculty member hired* regardless bf qualificatibns* 
must demonstrate the cbmpetehcies of his or her rank (e.g.* instructbr) during 
a bne^year prbbatibh period. The primary traihing support vcshicle. is a selec- 
tion of 26 of the National Center's FBTE modules^ Teh of these modtd.es must be 
completed within the first 90 days» as they are considered to be of a 
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"survival" nature. Training center staff aris responsible for performance 
certification of each cdi&petehcy. 

Having c^pleted tfie iistructbr-ra^ izompetencies, the f acuity member mai^iheTs 
begin working on competencies for the senior (second) rahk.^ Selected PBTE 
modules and many other resources ate available for the faculty to use. Certi- 
fication of each geniox^rank competency is done by aCertification ecoaittee, 
which receives the applicatiohi rwiews all docSientatxoni makes ctaQsroom and 
office reviewsi and conduetafbrm the appiicent. k faculty 

member^fe applicatioa iiy be time during the process. An 

applicant m£Qr be aMced to sttaxt additional docimentation. revise iubmitted 
inf oxmation» or sedc addxtionad help in developing competencies. This same 
pattern is followed for those seeking masters-rank certification and prOTOti^h. 

To date, three persons did hot complete first^year prbbation^d were termi- 
nated. No senior^ or master^rank applicant has comp^^ certification without 
completing additional documentation or preparation at the direction of the 
ccmmitteei raTE modules: are excellent for the instructor^rank and very useful 
for the senior-raidc. 



The competency-based vocational education program. at Texas State 
Institute is an institutional gbal._ Itisdefined as an individualized 
instructiohal delivery syst^^ industrjr-ostablished job-entry 

specifications, openrentry/openr exit, mastery testing, etc. To this end, the 
integrated raidcing structure, faculty evaluation, and faculty development are 
key eiegpents. 



For More Inf brmatidh 

eiay Gi JcHnson, Vice Fresident for Instruction; Texas State Technical 
Institute; Waco, TX 76705; (817) 799-3611, ext 3917 
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XVIII^ NATTS 



Selected Model The NftTTS-Recommended CBSD Program 



Tarjitet Grodp Postsecohdary occupational instructors; private post secondary 

scnools nationwide 

^e National Association of Tr^de and Technical Schools (NATTSl* _ founded in 
1965,. is ah educational associatidn represehtihg private postsecohdary 
bccupatibhal school 8« MTTS_ represents over 1»@00 m^ber schools in 45 states* 
the District of doliibia, and Puerto Rico. NATTS schools offer over iGO dif- 
ferent career training progr^s* most of ^^-hich can be completed in less than 
two years. The training is intense* and students only take courses related to 
their occupational objectives. Classes are usually small* and hands-on train- 
ing is a significant part of each student's education. 



Toensure excellehce in educational stahdards and business ethics in the post- 
secondary trade and technical school industry* MTTS established an Accrediting 
Commission in i966. The MATTS Accrediting Commission is an autonomous body of 
nine appointed ccmmisinonf>rs — five from the private school sector and four pub- 
lic members. This commission is approved by the U.S. Department of Education. 

RMTS accrediting stMdardfl * Only those schools. that have beeh in operatioh 
for two years i with educational goa^ that are primarily occapational* are 
eligible for membership. A school wishing to become accredited is visited by a 
team of experts. These experts evaluate educational objectives* admission and 
enrollment policies* iyurse offerings* placement, and completion rate^^t, adver- 
tising policies* fc^il^^.ies* equipment* and faculty. 

Accrediting. standards J*: r faculty require each instructor to have at least two 
years- of practical experirtnce* Teachers must also be trained to teach and able 
to demonstrate up-to-date knowledge. Each school must document these standards 
for each person in the school who is employed in ah ihstructibhal or adminis- 
trative capacity. Furthermore* each school must describe efforts to encourage 
self- improvement in the: areas of instructional and technical knowledge* evalua- 
tions^ and faculty development. By enforcing these standards^ MTfS is able to 
promote excellence in education through excellence in teaching. 

Kvid4itiofl^of ^he^HMTS^JReccMa^^ Progrm . NATTS has been in the fore- 

front of promoting the competency^ develcpiaeht, (CBSD) program among 

trade and technical schools. _ This commitment started ih_1979 when their Educa- 
tion Advancement Committee* whose primary charge is to plan and coordinate pro- 
grams of _ continued occupational _ improvement for instructional personnel* began 
to explore the availability of teacher training programs that could satisfy 
administrators and instructors in the private postsecondary trade and technical 
school industry. 



In 1980* a meeting was arranged between staff from the Nation..^! Center for 

Research in Vocational Education and several members .€ the. Edu;.:it ion 

Advancement Committee to review and evaltuite the National Center* j PBTE/CSSf) 
program. After an extensive review* it was decided thet the CBSD piograni*. with 
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some slight Baodificstionsi would indeed provide ihstructibhal training and 
development for teachers in NAITS schools. As -a ^ that meetingt two 

workshops were developed^ in conjunction with the National Center^ to 
familiarize NATTS memberswith the eSSD program and methods of implementltion. 
To dateiover ten workshops have been sponsored by NATTS for over 500 educators 
nationwide. 



The IttTT S ^Hec cMciid e d CBSD P r^ Trade and technical school instructors are 

normally recruited and selected on the. basis of their technical training and 
experience. While these instractors are highly competent in their technical 
specialtiest often th^ have not received formal instructor training. NATTS 
has recdghizedi through the accreditation standards, the need for instructor 
trainings NATTS has further recognized that there is a common core of 
instructional competencies needed by technical ihstructorsi regardless of tfe^ 
technical area of instruction. 

NATTS has therefore recdmmeud=ed an instructor training program for their m^.^> 
bers that consists of modules from the National Center's Professional Teachw^ 
Education Module Series. A group of 21 modules were selected to provide the 
core of teaching skills needed in the areas of prbjgram planning^ instructional 
planning, instructional execution, instructional evaluation^ and instructional 
management: A-8, B-2 to B-4, C-10 to e-17, B-1, D-4 to D-6, 

E-5. E-6. 



Three professional development levels have been specified, each one tied to 
completionof GBSD modules* Level I requires NATTS ihstructprs to complete 16 
CBSD Bttoduiesi 11 of which must be drawn from the list of 21 NATTS-recommended 
core modules. Level II requires the completion of a total of 25 modules; in 
other words, an instruccori^whb had reached Level I (16 modules) would need to 
complete ah additional 9 CBSD modules to reach Level iii Level III requires 
the completipn of a total of 40 modules; xn other words, an instructor who had 
reachedLevel I {16_modules) and Level il (9 additional modules) would need to 
complete an additional 15 modules to reach Level III. 

NATTS haJ also made prpyisions for official recognition of instructors who 
participate successfully in the NATTS-Recommended GBSD Program. After the 
completion of each levels NATTS instructors receive recognition awards, given 
when the school director and resource person have verified, via the NATTS 
official CTSD transcript, that the instructor has completed the necessary 
number of modules for that level. Depending oh thepolicies of each school, 
the award may be recbghized ih a number of ways le.g.i in making promotions or 
awarding growth points that lead to salary_ increases) . Most important, 
however^ program completion ensures that these instructors have demonstrated 
creative teaching skills. 



asp program plansi^oan-liMTS^schooiB. When NATTS schools are bperatihg at 
full capacity, instru ors teach, oh the average, six hours per day in a very 
irtensive, hahds-oh classroom environment. _ Combining this factor with instruc- 
tor turnover and the use of part-time instructors, a formal inservice instruc- 
tor traihihg program becomes difficult to implement. The flexibility and 
adaptability of the CBSD program permit NATTS schools to overcome the difficul- 

•"^pi^^'*^^"8 fcrmai and structured inservice or preservice instructor 
training programs. 
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Hahy different approaches tb_ the CBSD progrem_have been developed to m^set the 
unique^needs of various NATTS school si ^picaiiy, a school that ie uising the 
program will present an overview? of the (SSO prograffl during the instructor's 
orientations Key points might include (1) review of the CBSD program goals» 
(2) review of the Student Cu44e , (3 ) module w^fc-throughi (4) group activity 
that centers around the module, (5) review of the NATTS transcript* and (63 re- 
view of the asfiesefli^ i)^ criteria. Afte; ^he instructor cOTpietes orientation^ 
many schoojK i:K?quire the completion of ^^eral modules (e.g., I^vel op a Lg^son 
Plan , Introduce a Lesson , and Summarig g: Lesson ) during the first two weeks cf 
employment. Then, during the first y '^f employrnent, the instructor is re- 
quired to complete the entire NATTS^Rc commended CSSD Program. 

Success of the CBSD prograiB at IBJTS schools . Since 1980 i 689 instructors have 
completed Level Ii 55 instructbrshave COTpleted Level ii, and 6 instructors 
have cbmpletedLevel III of the NATtS-RecoSended CBSD Program. Approximately 
64 percent of ail NATTS schools that have used the CBSD program claim that it 
has been successful. Som.^ of the improvements that occurred within the schools 
included higher teacher ratings, fei^rer student cbmplaintSi a greater awareness 
of teaching techniques, and improved teacher morale. In fact ^ one NATTS school 
cited the following results after implementing the GBSD prograii 





BEFORE 


AFTER 


Staff Turnover 


56% 


10% 


Monthly Student Drops 


14%-15% 


5%-6% 


Size of Graduating Class 


51% 


82% 


Teacher Absenteeism 


4 Staff /Week 


1 Staff/Week 


Attitude and Performance 


Negative 


Positive 









Fot^ Mbfe^nf ermat ibh 



Laura Cbnnori Assistant f ^ Continaing Ecijcation; National Association of Trade 
and Technical Schools; 2?,5i Wi jconsin Avenue NW, Suite 200; Washington, DC 
20007; (202) 333-1021 
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